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THE FUNCTION OF INCIDENTAL MUSIC, 


HE revival of a taste for poetic drama, or drama 
in verse, has led our theatrical managers to employ 
the best available musical talent for the decoration 
of their productions, and our native composers, 

little enough encouraged in other directions, have been 
made glad of heart. The criticisms which have been 
written on the incidental music of “Ulysses” and 
“Paolo and Francesca” have not shown, however, that 
much esthetic consideration has been given to the 
matter. In the case of Mr. Coleridge Taylor's music, 
several critics have objected that it was not archaic 
enough for the subject ; and Mr. Percy Pitt’s “ Paolo 
and Francesca” score has been stigmatised by dramatic 
critics as being too elaborate, and by musicians as being 
unduly cut by the management. The criticisms on both 
these works open up some zsthetic points which should 
be discussed. 

With regard to the appropriateness of incidental 
music to the period of a play, I think we must abandon 
all logical ideas. Properly speaking, of course, all music 
actually performed on the stage as part of the action 
should conform as closely as possible to a supposititious 
idea of music of the period. That ancient legendary 
Greek heroes or heroines should sing modern music is 
absurd. The stage songs, dances, or marches need not 
be archaically correct, but they should be sufficiently in 
the spirit of the dramatic period not to arouse a sense of 
the inappropriate. It may here be objected that, if stage 
music is to be more or | be of the period, all opera is 
artistically wrong; that the gods and goddesses of 
Wagner’s “Ring” should not sing at all. But the 
objection would be superficial. In music drama the 
actual medium of speech is song, and we shonld no 
more object to its being modern in character than we 
should criticise the dramatis persone in “ Ulysses” for 
speaking in the English language. In a spoken play the 
medium of expression is speech, and the incidental 
music on the stage should take the same place that 
music might be supposed to have taken in life of the 
pe. As an instance of artistic music in this respect 

would mention the well-known dances composed by 
Mr. Edward German for the production of “ Henry VIII.” 
They are sufficiently in the character of the period not 
to clash with one’s imagination. A musical historian 
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could show, of course, that they are too modern in 
instrumentation and treatment for the period of the 
play, but that kind of criticism is useless, for we have 
only to deal with a matter of “seeming.” The spirit is 
right if the letter be wrong; in the same way Shake- 
speare’s Elizabethan Lgomgcy, does not detract from 
the Roman spirit of his “Coriolanus” and “Julius 
Cesar.” 

With the orchestral mélodrame to spoken plays the 
case is very different. A®sthetically the orchestra does 
not exist. It is merely a means by which situations 
may be strengthened, or the ideas of the drama em- 

hasized and made clearer. It is, as Wagner put it, a 
ind of chorus commenting on the dramatic action, 
And since, in the main, human beings are actuated by 
the same broad motives from the earliest days down to the 
present, there is no valid reason why a modern musician 
illustrating a play on an ancient subject, ora subject cast 
in antique days, should not comment on the ideas and 
situations of the drama in the modern musical idiom 
natural to him as a modern man. I do not think any 
argument can successfully assail that position. The 
orchestra may, however, have two functions as an illus- 
trator of drama. It may confine itself entirely to the 
heightening of dramatic situations by what I may call 
“action” music. That was the ancient idea of the 
function of incidental music. From the old-fashioned 
eight-bar phrase of convenient elasticity, generally in 
waltz-time, to more modern and elaborate music, the 
function of the orchestra in this respect has been the 
same. In old-fashioned plays the eight-bar phrase was 
heard on muted violins when the injured and falsely 
imprisoned hero groped his way, after many years, and 
generally through a snowstorm, to the door which shut 
his faithful love from his embraces. Or the phrase 
could be used when the black-garbed and consumptive 
heroine awaited the return of her lover. As a good 
example of this ‘action music the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s incidental music to “ Macbeth” may be cited. 
On the other hand, Bizet’s music to “ L’Arlésienne” is 
an attempt at something more complete in a psycho- 
logical sense. In its highest aspect the orchestral music 
to a spoken drama should illustrate the dramatic ideas. 
Here there does not seem to me any alternative between 
a modern and Wagnerian use of the orchestra and the 
simple, old-fashioned action music. A modern com- 
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poser ‘setting himself to illustrate a spoken play would 
use the leit-motif system to the full, and he would 


employ his motives as indications of the dramatic ideas. © 


Such music would necessarily have to be almost con- 
tinuous, and practically we should have a new form of 
art, a music-drama in which the music is confined to the 
orchestral comments. Mr. Percy Pitt had, I understand, 
that ambition in writing his “Paolo and Francesca” 
score, but the actors did not see eye to eye with him, 
and little by little his mélodrame was cut down to con- 
ventional proportions. So well has the young composer 
reflected the spirit of the drama, that such of his music 
that remains made me wish that Mr. Alexander could 
have seen his way to preserving the whole. 

Interesting as this type of music drama would be, I 
fancy its esthetic problem is not quite so simple and 
straightforward as musicians would imagine.. Passing 
over the question of whether the speaking voice sounds 
well against an orchestra—a matter on which I have by 
no means made up my mind—it is a question if in a play 
which endeavours to realise emotion by means of verlal 
colour, suggestive imagery, and the turning inside out of 
dramatic psychology there is really room for music. In 
a letter addressed to Baron von Biedenfeld four years 
after the production of “Tannhiuser” Wagner.touched 
on a point which should be considered here. “The 
Greeks, and perhaps even a portion of our Middle Ages, 
could lend the Play the help of Musical Expression 
without much altering the Drama’s self in its essentials : 
but in our aye since the heroes of Absolute Music—z.e. 
of music severed from poetry—and finally in Beethoven 
in particular, have raised this art’s capacity of expres- 
sion, above all through the orchestra, to an entirely 
new artistic height, scarcely dreamt by Gluck himself, 
Music’s influence upon the Drama will surely have 
become of weight, as she naturally has claims to make 
for the unfolding of her wealth. Drama itself must 
therefore expand to [take in] the [new means of] ex- 
pression ; and the discovery and development of this 
capacity in it, to match the wealth of musical expres- 
sion, to me seemed possible to none save the musician. 
If accordingly I raised the musician into a poet too, 
the less could I let him lose from sight the true main 
aim of Drama itself; it was only for sake of this 


, highest of all artistic objects, you see, that his special 


art—of music--had been called in at all. And thus 
his proper scope must seem to me: fully aware and 
most intimately conscious of the wealth of musical 
expression, to will nothing other than the Drama 
itself ; naturally, however, a Draina such as could not 
come to light without that consciousness of music on 


the poet’s part.”* 

the foregoing was, of course, written apropos of 
music drama, but it applies equally to the spoken 
drama. Unless I read Weanere letter wrongly, his 
points may be set forth in clear language thus: (i.) 
the modern growth of music precludes its being used 
in spoken-drama unless that drama is so written as to 
give the art scope for the unfolding of its wealth ; 
(ii.) drama must therefore shape itself for that end ; 
{iii.) the musician must not, however, lose sight of the 
main end of the drama; (iv.) such a drama could not 
come to light unless the poet wrote his share of it with 
full consciousness of the part to be played by the music. 
Now, in Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Paolo and Francesca” 
we have precisely a drama not written for music, 2.e. a 
drama which does not give music any clear openings. 
In witnessing the play I was struck by several matters 





* Translated by W. Ashton Ellis. 





of some importance. Roughly, it seemed to me to pass 
the limits of spoken drama. Speech itself is not an 
emotional language. Blank verse is an attempt to 
realise rather than suggest emotions, By dint of a 
wealth of imagery, by beautiful assonances, and by 
copious verbal felicities, it strives to make language 
something more than the vehicle for suggesting ideas, 
and inasmuch as it attempts that, it conditions the out- 
ward form of the dratha, Thus in a play of this descri 
tion there are speeches which never would be uttered in 
real life. Verse here attempts to take the place of 
music, and I think it fails, for it necessitates, to a great 
extent, an outward expression when dramatically there 
should be none. Thus had the poet written his play 
with the full consciousness of the part to be svn g by 
music he would have confined his px of the work to 
the conception of the drama and would have limited his 
verse to a more dramatic and restrained function. Not 
only did the poet strive after the impossible, the full 
realisation of emotion in verse, instead of the mere 
suggestion of it, which is all speech can do; but the 
actors and actresses, feeling instinctively that they had 
to be superhumanly emotional, employed a peculiar 
intonation, an exaggeration of emotional expression, 
which, to my ears at least, seriously impaired the reality 
and sincerity of the drama. One felt that the impotence 
of the verse and the voices of the actors in realising 
emotion plainly pointed to music drama as the alter- 
native, 

Would it be possible to have a spoken drama with a 
music drama orchestra? It is quite possible ; only the 
poet and the musician must work together. When the 
poet indulges in interpolated imagery and passages 
which attempt to realise more emotion than words can 
convey he cuts himself off from the aid of music. For 
though the main dramatic situation could be musically 
illustrated and heightened, one would be conscious of a 
discrepancy between the character of the music and that 
of the episodical matter in the verse existing only for 
the sake of creating atmosphere and realising emotion. 
That one should be conscions of that discrepancy proves 
how unnatural is a poetic play, which in its language 
puts the poet into more prominence than his dramatis 
persone. If the m2lodrame were to follow the fanciful 
excursions of verse the wrong atmosphere would be 
created ; if it held to the main idea of the dramatic 
situation it would often clash with the spoken word. 
There is another and more practical disadvantage in 
such music. The speaking voice cannot be raised to 
emit more than a certain volume of sound without be- 
coming false in its sense modulations ; consequently the 
musician would have to keep his orchestra down to 
such an extent that the capabilities of his art would be 
seriously limited. For the full scope of music there is 
nothing but music drama in the eud, for here you have 
the singing voice, which is of more power than the 
speaking voice and blends with the orchestra—the latter 
does not. But ie the natural outcome of the full 
union of music and drama is music drama, there is no 
reason why we should not have a spoken poetic drama 
in which music, with its swift and subtle interpretation 
of emotion, would free the poet from unnatural strivings 
to make language encompass the impossible. The poet 
would then arrange his drama se as to give music scope 
for its full powers. He could allow situations in which 
words are unnatural and impotent to be interpreted by 
music. There are many such situations in “ Paolo and 


Francesca,” but unfortunately the management has here 
cut out Mr. Pitt's music a'together. The objections to 
continuous mélodrame are practical rather than esthetic. 
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On the practical side it is a question for the actors to 
decide. If continuous music incommodes them in their 
delivery of speeches and in their “business,” it is a 
drawback rather than a help. To a great extent, how- 
ever, this is but a matter of training. On the exsthetic 
side the mélodrame is unnecessary if the poet attempts 
to realise emotion in his verse, and would often clash 
with the sense of episodical and rhapsodical passages. 
It is an open question, too, if the orchestral comment be 
required simultaneously with the dramatic statement. 
The function of music here should be reflective. That 
the art of music has great powers of heightening the 
interest of a drama and of making its effect more 
poignant must at once be admitted. But just as readily 
must we admit that it should not be called on to illus- 
trate a drama unless the poet has so planned his play. 
The verse must not attempt more than that of which it 
is capable, and the function of music should begin 
precisely where that of speech ends—-the interpretation 
and realisation of the inner or non-expressed drama. 
Epwarp A. BaueGHan. 


JOHANN RUDOLPH ZUMSTEEG, 1766-1802, 


Tue forerunners of great men would furnish matter for a book 
of no small interest. Buxtehnde prepared the way for Bach, 
nay, in breadth and dignity came at times very close to his 
great successor, yet with exception of a few organists and 
earnest students who love to trace the gradual development of 
their art, Buxtehude is little more than a name. Still less 
familiar are the men by whose quartets and symphonies Haydn 
was influenced when he began to write works of this kind. We 
are naturally disposed to look forward rather than backward; 
to wonder what the future has in store for us rather than to 
ferret out music which, owing to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, has passed into oblivion. To some it may seem un- 
necessary to resuscitate works of a lower when we are in 
possession of those of a higher. It will, however, be found 
that the music of the immediate predecessors of the great 
masters has often intrinsic interest of its own, and a knowledge 
of their works helps us to appreciate all the more the greatness 
of their successors; while in the case of Buxtehude and Bach, 
or, still more, of Mozart and Beethoven (so far as sonatas and 
symphonies are concerned), when the approach was so close, it 
increases our admiration of and wonder at the men who rose to 
still ter heights. 

e composer whose name stands at the head of this 
article was born in the year 1760 at Sachsenflur, in the camp 
of the imperial army opposed to Frederick the Great. He 
studied music at the military school near Stuttgart, and while 
there made the acquaintance of Schiller, and immediately after 
the publication of that poet’s youthful poems, ‘‘ Morgen- 
fantasie,”’” ‘*An den Frihling” and ‘Die Entziickung an 
Laura,” etc., set them to music. -He also set the songs in 
‘‘ Die Rauber,” which were published in the second edition of 
the play, with the following eulogistic remark from Schiller’s 
pen: ‘*A master wrote the arias, and I am convinced that 
the music will cause the words to be forgotten.’’ 

Young Zumsteeg, like Schumann in after years, fell in love 
with a talented maiden, who reciprocated his affection but 
whose a objected to him on account of his humble 

ition. ter several years’ struggle, Duke Charles of 

urtemberg appointed him one of his court musicians, and 
in 1784 he was able to lead his bride to the altar. Everything 
promised well, yet, as in the case of many composers, the fates 
were unpropitious; he had to work hard and to struggle 
against sickness and death, for several children born to him 
found an early grave. In spite, however, of troubles from 
without and within, the home life was cheerful. Louise, the 
wife, though sprung from a family of high standing and 
surrounded, while in her father’s house, with every comfort, 
courageously helped and comforted her husband in his thorny 
artistic career, and she followed with understanding and 








sympathy his aims as composer, and studied and sang the 
songs which he penned. Zumsteeg really wrote them for her; 
of giving them to the public he seems not to have had a 
thought ; as they were composed, they were neatly copied in 
an album belonging to Louise.. He ed them as trifles 
thrown off in his leisure moments, for as part of his court 
duties he had to write music both for the stage and the church, 


_ and cantatas for special occasions, The great success of his 


operetta ‘‘Reneau und Armida” seems, indeed, to have brought 
about his nomination of capellmeister and director of the opera 
at the duke’s court, where at first he was merely a ’cello 
player, He now studied Mozart’s works, and by the charm 
a freshness of ‘that music his own melodic gift was strongly 
influenced, and for good. 

In the year 1799 Councillor Lessing, a nephew of the poet, 
spent some time at Stuttgart, and on returning to Leipzig 
carried away several of his friend’s songs, and showed them to 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, who were so pleased with them 
that they at once opened up negotiations with Zumsteeg, and 
already in February, 1800, appeared the first book of Ballads 
and Songs. As Schubert will presently be mentioned—the 
publication of whose Op. 1 was also due to the enthusiasm and 
practical enterprise of his friend Vogl—it may be as well to 
remind readers that he was then only three years of age. In 
the same year, 1800, appeared a second book, and in the 
following year yet a third. The composer was preparing @ 
fourth when death called him away on January 27, the 
anniversary of the birth of Mozart, the master whom he loved 
so well. en Schiller heard of his death, he wrote to.a 
friend to say how grieved he was at the news, “fer he - 
(Zumsteeg) was one of the noblest spirits whom I have ever 
known, and the world, as well as his friends, has suffered 
irretrievable loss.’’ 

It is said, and truly, that the character of genuine com- 
posers, not of mere music makers, is reflected in their music. 
And so in the quiet, refined songs of Zumsteeg we have a 
portrait in tones of the modest man as shown in this brief 
description of his short career. He held, as we have seen, 
intercourse with men of culture, while in his home he had one 
who shared his artistic tastes and aspirations. . 

An album of selected songs* ion been edited by Herr 
Ludwig Landshoff, and published by the Dreililien firm, 
Berlin, in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Zumsteeg; and from the short though interesting 

reface much information has been gathered in ing this 
rief sketch of the composer’s life and art career. With regard 
to the songs themselves, many of them possess something more 
than antiquarian interest. Some are simple and charming, of 
folk song character. But in, for instance, No. 6, ‘‘ Der 
Mohrin Gesang,” there are charm and delicate word-painting 
which suggests Schubert. One can at once feel that Zumes 
is an early member of the romantic school of composers whic 
sprang up at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
hen again, the setting of ‘‘Thekla” from Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein,’’ is imbued with modern spirit from the opening sym- 
jhony, the general character of which seems to throw the 
stener into the mood of the poem, down to the very last note. 
And once more, the last number in the album mentioned, a 
setting of Salis’s *‘ Ich sass im dunkeln Buchenhain,” we have 
not only a melody full of charm, with an accompaniment whi 
despite its simple appearance, has true romantic colouring, 
one which at first hearing, the name of the composer being un- 
known, would be instinctively ascribed to Schubert; it seems 
an echo, as it were, of the familiar ‘‘ Das Wasser rauscht.” 
Other instances of the kind might be mentioned, but no good 
would be gained by illustrating over and over again the well- 
known fact that the greatest composers at first unconsciously 
imitated their predecessors. In the case of Schubert, however, 
it is interesting to note the influence exerted over him in his 
outhful days, especially by Zumsteeg. We so often read of 
aydn as the father of the quartet and symphony, or of 
Schubert as the ‘‘ creator of German song,’’ that musicians do 
need an occasional reminder that these men only formed part 
of a long chain of development, of which the earlier links 


*Zumsteeg Lieder. Josep 
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disappear from view in proportion as new ones are added. 
There is no question as to Schubert’s having known the 
hh von Spaun, in his memoirs, relates 
how at the ‘‘ Convict” school in 1811 (Schubert was then only 
fourteen years of age), he once found the future composer in the 
music-room at the pianoforte, with several books of Zumsteeg’s 
Lieder before him. ‘‘ Just listen,’’ said the young enthusiast, 
“to these songs,” and with a half-broken voice he sang 
“ Die Erwartung,” ‘‘ Maria Stuart,” “ Ritter Toggenburg,” 
etc. It may be mentioned that the earliest songs which he is 
known to have written were Schiicking’s ‘‘ Hagar’s 2% 
and Schiller’s ‘‘ Des Madchen’s Klage,” both of which had 
been set by Zumsteeg. J. 8.8. 


LISZT IN RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. NEwManrcu. 


Liszt visited Russia for the first time in 1842. I do not 
know whether this journey was part of the original scheme 
of his great two years’ tour on the continent (1840-1842), 
or if he only yielded to the pressing invitations of several 
influential Russian friends. Early in 1839, among the 
many concerts which he gave in Rome, none was more 
brilliant than the recital organized by the famous Russian 
amateur, Count Bielgorsky, at the house of Prince 
Galitsin, Governor-General of Moscow, who was wintering 
in the Italian Capital. During the following year, Liszt 
spent three days at Ems, where he was presented to the 

press Alexandra Feodorovna, to whom he played every 
evening during his brief visit. The Empress was fascin- 
ated by his genius, and enjoined him to visit Russia with- 
out delay. 

The phenomenal success of the twenty-two concerts 
which Liszt gave in Berlin during the winter of 1841-1842, 
soon became a subject of gossip in Petersburg, and his 
arrival was awaited with unprecedented excitement. He 
reached the capital early in April, and was almost im- 
mediately presented to Nicholas I. On entering the 
audience chamber, the Emperor, ignoring the presence of 
numerous generals and high officials who were awaiting 
an audience, went straight to Liszt saying, “ Monsieur 
Liszt, I am delighted to see you in Petersburg,” and im- 
mediately engaged him in conversation. A day or two 
later, on the 8th of April, Liszt gave his first concert in 
the Salle de la Noblesse, before an audience of three thou- 
sand people. This concert was both a novel and an impor- 
tant event in Russia. Not only was it the first recital 
ever heard there—for before Liszt’s day, no artists had 
attempted to hold the public attention by the spell of 
their own unaided gifts—but it was also the first tie in a 


. close and lasting bond between the great virtuoso and the 


Russian ple. In after years, no one was quicker to 
discern the attractive qualities of Russian music, nor 
more assiduous in its propagation than Franz Liszt. 

In the memoirs of contemporary Russian writers there 
are many interesting references to Liszt’s first appearance 
in Petersburg. _ Not only do these reminiscences show the 
extraordinary glamour and interest which invested the 
personality of the master; they throw some light upon 
social life in Russia during the first half of the century. 

The brilliant audience which flocked to the Salle de la 
Noblesse to hear Liszt, numbered no greater enthusiasts 
than the two young students of the School of Jurispru- 
dence, Stassov and Serov. Both were destined to attain 
celebrity in after-life; the former, as a great critic, and 
the chief upholder of national art; the latter, as the com- 
poser of at least one popular opera, and the leading ex- 
ponent of the Wagnerian doctrines in Russia. Stassov’s 
reminiscences are highly picturesque. We seem actually 
to see the familiar figure of the pianist as he entered the 
magnificent Hall of the Nobility, leaning on the arm of 
Ccunt Bielgorsky, an “elderly Adonis,” and typical dandy 
of the forties. Bielgorsky was somewhat inclined to 
obesity, moved slowly, and stared at the elegant assem- 
is hair was 





brushed back and curled, after the model of the Apollo 
Belvedere, while he wore an enormous white cravat. Liszt 
also wore a white cravat, and over it the Order of the 
Golden Spur, bestowed upon him a short time previously 
by the Pope. He was further adorned with various other 
orders suspended by chains from the lapels of his dress 
coat. But that which struck the Russians most was the 
rreat mane of fair hair reaching almost to his shoulders. 

utside the priesthood, no Russian would have ventured 
on such a style of hair-dressing. Such dishevelment had 
been sternly discountenanced since the time of Peter the 
Great. Stassov, afterwards one of the warmest admirers 
of Liszt, both as man and musician, was not altogether 
favourably impressed by this first sight of the virtuoso. 
“He was very thin, stooped a great deal, and though I 
had read much about his famous ‘ Florentine profile’ and 
his likeness to Dante, I did not find his face beautiful. I 
was not pleased with his mania for decking himself with 
orders, and afterwards I was as little pre sed by his 
somewhat affected demeanour to those who came in con- 
tact with him.” 

After the first hush of intense curiosity, the entire 
assembly began to discuss Liszt in a subdued murmur. 
Stassov, who sat close to Glinka and a well-known lady 
pianist—Madame Palibin—caught the following conver- 
sation. Madame Palibin inquired if Glinka had already 
heard Liszt. He replied that he had met him the night 
before at Count Bielgorsky’s reception. “ Well, what did 
you think of him?” Glinka answered, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, that sometimes Liszt played divinely— 
like no one else in the world; at other times atrociously, 
with exaggerated emphasis, dragging the “tempi,” and 
adding—even to the music of Chopin, Beethoven, and Bach 
—tasteless embellishments of his own. “I was horribly 
scandalized,” says Stassov. “What! Did our ‘ mediocre’ 
Russian musician” (this was Stassov’s first sight of 
Glinka, and a short time before the appearance of 
“Russlane and Lioudmilla”) “venture thus to criticize 
the great gue Liszt, who had turned the heads of all 
Europe ! adame Palibin, too, seemed to disapprove of 
Glinka’s criticism, and said laughingly, * Allons donc, 
tout cela, ce n’est que rivalité de métier!’ Glinka smiled 
urbanely, shrugged his shoulders, and replied, ‘As you 

ease a>? 


At this moment Liszt mounted the platform, and, pull- 
ing his dog-skin gloves from his shapely white hands, 
tossed them carelessly on the floor. Then, after acknow- 
ledging the thunderous applause—such as had not been 
heard in Russia for over a century—he seated himself at 
the piano. There was a silence as though the whole 
audience had been turned to stone, and Liszt, without 
auy pee, began the opening bars of the overture to 
“William Tell.” Criticism, curiosity, speculation, all 
were forgotten in the wonderful enchantment of the per- 
formance. Among other things, he played his fantasia 
on “Don Juan,” his arrangements of “ Adelaida,” and 
“The Erl King,’ and wound up the recital with his 
showy “ Galop Uieatines.? 

“ After the concert,” says Stassov, “ Serov and I were 
like madmen. We scarcely exchanged a word, but hurried 
home, each to write down his impressions, dreams, and 
raptures. But we both vowed to keep the anniversary of 
this day sacred for ever, and never, while life lasted, to 
forget a single incident of it. We were like men in love, 
or a he What wonder? Never before had we come 
face to face with such a gifted, impassioned, almost de- 
moniacal personality as that of Liszt, who seemed alter- 
nately to let loose the forces of the whirlwind, or to carry 
us away on a flood of tenderness, grace, and beauty.” 

Serov felt even more strongly the fascination of Liszt’s 
genius. The same evening he sent to Stassov the follow- 
ing record of his impressions: “First, let me congratu- 
late you on your initiation into the great mysteries of 
art, and then—let me think a little. It is two hours since 
T left the Hall, and I am still beside myself. Where am 
I? Am I dreaming, or under a spell? Have I indeed 
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heard Liszt? I expected great things from all the accounts 
I had heard, and still more from a kind of inward con- 
viction—but how far the reality surpassed my expecta- 
tions! Happy, indeed, are we to be living in 1842, at the 
same time as such an artist! Fortunate, indeed, that we 
have been privileged to hear him! I am gushing a great 
deal—too much for me, but I cannot contain myself. Bear 
with me in this lyrical crisis until I can express myself 
calmly . . . What a festival it has been! How different 
everything looks in God’s world to-day! And all this is 
the work of one man and his playing! What a power is 
music! I cannot collect my thoughts—my whole being 
ecems in a state of abnormal tension, of confused rap- 
ture!” 

Do we experience this exaltation nowadays? I think 
not. Rarely do we partake of the insane root. Are there 
no more enchanters like Liszt? Or has the capacity of 
such enthusiasm and expansion away for ever with 
the white stocks, the “coiffure & lApollon Belvédére ” 
and the frank emotionalism of the early Victorian period? 


OF THE LUTE OR THEORBO. 


How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To music at night, 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o'er lawns and lakes, 
Goes answering light. 
Yet Love hath echoes truer far, 
And far more sweet, 
Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 
The songs repeat. —Tom Moore. 


Most of us have at one time or another tried our hand at the 
guitar, but very few the lute. Yet this now obsolete instru- 
ment—a thousand pities that it should be so—for two centuries 
held its own against all others. Its very name has a flavour of 
antiquity, since it is derived from the Arabic ‘‘el ‘id,” that is, 
‘the wood.’’ It can be traced almost to the time of Moses, if 





the Egyptian ‘‘ Nefer”’ be allowed to be of similar kind ; and 
a mural painting of the Fourth Dynasty, preserved at the 
British Museum, favours the idea. Passing over its early 


history, it is sufficient to observe that from Persia the lute was 
brought to the West by Arabs in the time of the Crusades. 
In modern Egypt there is still a like instrument called ‘ ‘id,’ 
a specimen of which, given by the Khedive, may be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum. In the Arabic instruments 
there were seventeen intervals to: the octave. Conjecture runs 
wild in the attempt to imagine what kind of music will result 
when history, ting herself, gives us such another scale, 
and the future Wagners, from the heights, or Richard Strauss’, 
from the depths, disport themselves therewith. But to our 
lutes. The amateur pianist of to-day little recks that about 
300 years ago the lute was no less, or scarcely less popular, 
and, considering the difference in the values of money, quite 
as expensive as a motor-car. The English lute had twenty- 
four strings. These were arranged in twelve pairs, six over 
the finger-board and six by the side. The ‘‘ Theorbo,” or 
Arch-lute, was merely a larger instrument of the same class. 
Old lutes, like violins, became more valuable. Thomas Mace, 
author of ‘‘ Musick’s Monument’’ (1676), mentions havin 
seen two old lutes, pitiful, battered, cracked things, wo’ 
£100 apiece, a price which Charles I. is known to have paid to 
one i “You shall do well,’’ says Mace, ‘‘ ever when 
you lay it byin the daytime, to put it into a bed that is con- 


stantly , betveen the rug and the blanket, but never 
between the sheets, because they may be moist. This is the 
most absolute and best plan to keep it always. There are 


many great commodities in so doing ; it will save your strings 
from breaking ; it will keep your lute in good order, so that 
you shall have but small trouble in tuning it; it will sound 
more brisk and lively, and give you pleasure in very handling 
of it. Only no person must be so inconsiderate as to tumble 
down upon the bed whilst the lute is there, for I have known 
several lutes spoilt with such a trick,” 

Old Sam Pepys, who played many parts, not content with 
his “ Viallin’’ and ‘‘ Flageolette,’”’ in addition to singing and 
composing (the former sometimes accompanied with “‘ great 











draughts of claret’’), performed on the lute with much satis- 
faction to himself and neighbours. On December 28th, 1660, 
he ‘staid within all the afternoon and evening at my lute, 
with great pleasure.” An amusing note is that which he gives 


under date October 5, 1664. ‘‘To the Musique-meeting at 
the Post office, where I was once before. And thither anon 
come all the Gresham College, and a great deal of noble 
company; and the new instrument was brought called the 
ed Viall, where being tuned with lute-strings, and 
played on with kees like an organ, a piece of parchment is 
always kept moving; and the strings, which by the kees are 
pressed down — it, are grated in imitation of a bow, by the 
parchment; and so it is intended to resemble several vyalls 
played on with one bow, but so basely and so harshly that it 
ill never do. But after three hours’ stay it could not be 
fixed in tune; and so they were fain to go to some other 
musique of instruments.’’? Sir Thomas Baynes, Doctor of 
Medicine, was at this time the Gresham Professor. It is to be 
doubted whether during the no less knightly but more musical 
sway of its present Professor the whole of Gresham Coll 
could be induced to troop forth to witness, with such lively 
interest, so idle an experiment. 

About the time of Pepys’ note a spendthrift who went to 
the usurer for a loan would commonly receive one-half of it 
in lute strings, a practice which in our own day has been 
transferred to a similar dealing in regard to bad wine. Lute 
stri were in very great request. No more suitable gift 
could be chosen for a lady. Thus Queen Elizabeth was so 
favoured by Innocent Cory and Ambrose Lupo. Passing to 
the permanent effect that lutenists may have had on the.music 
of our day, it is easy to point out several invaluable works 
which are still referred to. For instance, in William Ballet's 
** Lute Book ’’ (a fine MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin), there is a large number of sixteenth cen songs 
not easily found elsewhere. Another useful work is ‘‘ Musick’s 
Delight on the Cithren,’’ 1666. No mention of the lute would 
be complete without the name of John Dowland, whose “ 
Galliara ”” (better known in the form of a song, ‘“‘ Now oh! now 
I needs must part,” 1597), has taken a permanent place in 
English national song collections. The famous lines from the 
‘* Passionate Pilgrim,” printed in 1599 as Shakespeare’s, but 
now known to be by Richard Barnefield, give an idea of 
Dowland’s fame :— 

“Tf music and sweet poetry agree 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 


Upon the Lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me,” ete. 


Sebastian Bach was probably skilled in the lute; at any 
rate he left three sets of pieces for the instrument. On the 
title-page of Purcell’s ‘‘ Orpheus Britannicus”’ it is stated that 
the songs, etc. are issued ‘‘ with such symphonies for violins or 
flutes as were by him designed for any of them, and a 
through-bass to each song figur’d for the Organ, Harpsichord, 
or ‘‘Theorbo Lute.”” Some of Corelli’s sonatas had a part for 
the Arch-lute. Handel assigned it a place in the score of his 
oratorio “‘ Esther,’’ and Mozart, choosing the Italian form, 
that of a mandoline, gave it a place in ‘“‘Don Giovanni,” 
namely, in the famous serenade. ‘ 

Scarce a nobleman but employed a lutenist in his household, 
just as he formed a of the retinue of kings. From 1715 
to 1846 the a yal of St. James’s possessed a lutenist. 
Those who would read lute music must first study the tablature 
or notation in which it is written. Hawkins and others give 
directions which are simple enough. The decline and fall. of 
this favourite instrument is thus accounted for by the historian 
mentioned :—It was suspected that the practice of the lute had 
a tendency to bring on deformity in ladies and persons of 
pay A cece an evil which was not to be fe from the 
erect and graceful posture required in ing on the harpsi- 
chord. But whoever considers the EE wg ot the lute, the 
labour of stringing it, and the attention requisite to keep it in 
order, over and above the incessant practice n to 
acquire a fine hand on it, need not look far for reasons ae it 
has given place to the harpsichord, of all musical instruments 
ever invented the most easy. Epmonpstoune Duncan. 
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Correspondence. 


fo the Editor of “The Monthly Musical Record.” 
. SOME AZSTHETIC PROBLEMS. 


‘Sm,—In the following notes I offer Mr. Baughan a solution 
of some of his problems. 

There are two orders of imagination exercised in art—the 
visual and the oral. The former produces the pictorial idea, 
the latter the musical idea, From a combination of the two 
springs: the poetic idea. 

'  \ Ideas belonging to the visual order cannot be apprehended 
* by the oral, nor vice versa. 
+The oral imagination cannot express visible phenomena, 
‘nor'can the visual imagination express phenomena of sound; 
nor can one be said to express the other, since each is an ex- 
pression in itself. At the same time, the exercise of one will 
‘ often give rise to a sympathetic action on the part of the other, 
whicli may be called suggestion. Hence the intimate connec- 
tion between music and poetry, between painting and poetry, 
= between painting, poetry, and music, as in Wagnerian 
rama. 

-'A man listening to music is likely to find his poetic 
imagination stimulated by suggestion, and with the majority 
of. people the visual imagination overpowers the oral. 

In ‘the modern composer’s mind the poetic idea usually 
suggests the musical one. In the minds of his auditors, un- 
acquainted .with that poetic idea, the process has to be 
‘reversed, and hence the difficulty. Further, the exact line 
faken by suggestion is not a matter of logical deduction, but of 
temperament, .and so will vary greatly with the individual. 

The influence of poetic suggestion upon musical form is a 
subject requiring investigation. It would seem as though the 
modern craze for programme music were largely due to weak- 
ness.of the musical imagination, which should be well able to 
take its own way unaided ; perhaps, also, due to a confusion 
of the genus of Sastenannensed senaie with that of vocal. When 
words are to be sung it is no longer a question of one art, but 
of two, and in effecting this combination sympathetic sugges- 
tion finds its happiest opportunity.—Yours faithfully, 
rs Marearet H. Guyn. 


Although I agree with the bulk of Miss Glyn’s solutions, I 
do not think that the modern craze for programme music is 
largely due to weakness of the musical imagination, but to an 
intuitive perception on the part of composers that music is a 
language of the emotions, and that the old musical forms were 
too self-contained. The question whether music has any 
connection, beyond suggestion, with the emotions of the human 
being cannot here be answered. It is too big a matter to treat 
off-hand, For myself, I feel it has, and its effect on the 
human being proves it. The difference between old and 
modern music is mainly that the first made rules for itself from 
itself; the second is conditioned by the poetic idea—to the 
extension of musical forms. It may well be, however, that 
music requires the assistance of words to realise the intuitions 
of the composer. Wagner thought so. Only he held that 
music-drama was the solution. That does not seem to mea 
necessary deduction. E. A. B. 


, OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Amone composérs who have fallen into undeserved oblivion, 
Luigi Boccherini is one of the best. The almost inconceivable 
ripeness of form, and the minute indications with regard to a 
sympathetic interpretation displayed in his six Quartets, Op. 1 
(1768), appear, however, in quite a new light through recent 
revelations, showing the importance of Johann Stamitz (1717- 
1757), the real creator of modern style, who died before 
Haydn was known, and before the second anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth. Both these composer's, also Gossec in France, 
and‘ Boccherini in Italy, owed much to his influence. The 
Adagio by Boccherini which appears in our music pages this 
month is simple and full of feeling, and it cannot fail to 
pléase all who appreciate genuine music, whether of the 
present or of a past age. 











_answering to that description. 





Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
- Editions. 


—_*o e_— 


Etude Mélodique pour Piano. Par AtickE MuEtiter. London : 
Augener & Co. 
Ture is no reason why any music, except, of course, mere 
technical finger exercises, should not be melodious,.but there 
are many studies in which that element is eps ar by its 
absence. In the example before us we have a melody light and 
graceful, while below it are broken chords mixed with ing 
notes, and divided between the hands, and these form the 
special study of the picce; they must be played quietly so as 
not to cover the melody, and smoothly so that the change of 
hands be not perceptible. In the second bar of the last line on 
ge 2 there is a curious sound of consecutive perfect fifths 
which in reality do not exist. 





Amoretten. Gavotte fiir das Pianoforte, von F. Krrcuyer. 
Op. 898. London: Augener & Co. 
Tue title of this piece suggests something soft and graceful, 
and accordingly, after a few introductory bars, we find a theme 
With the double bar comes a 
new and more animated phrase, indicating a happy frame of 
mind. The Trio, with its singing theme ‘‘ quasi violoncello,’’ 
is particularly engaging; here again, as in the principal 
section, there is contrast: a ‘‘con fuoco”’ passage telling of 
some momentary mental excitement, and thus avoiding 
monotony. : 





By the Lake. Tyrolienne, for the Pianoforte. By Max 
Broxer. Op. 26. London: Augener & Co. 

TyRoLEAN music came into fashion in England in the early 
years of the last century, and there is certainly something 
taking in the quiet = $9 and natural harmonic progressions 
in pieces of this kind; in fact, in any music of folk oe. 
And at the present day, when many composers avoid a plai 
cadence or a simple melodic phrase as if they were unlawful, 
simplicity, so long as it does not result in the barest common- 
place, is effective, if only as a contrast. ‘* By the Lake’’ is 
smooth, graceful, delicate, and easy to play. 





Six Easy Pianoforte Duets, the treble part within the compass 
of five notes. Composed by AtFrED Morrar. Nos. 1 to 6. 
‘Fairy Queen’s Dance (Gavotte),” ‘‘ Little Waltz,’’ ‘On 
the Lagoon,” ‘‘ Bourrée and Musette,” ‘‘ Minuetto,’’ and 
‘Holiday March.’”’ London: Augener & Co. 

Farrtss are light, froliesome beings who wander about at their 

own sweet will. In No. 1 we find them dancing, but their 

fairy feet are confined within a very narrow compass; and 
yet the Gavotte is graceful and piquant. For the short 
middle section the key changes from p minor to that of the 
major subdominant ; the five-finger position, however, remains 
the same, yet without feeling of monotony. No, 2 is neat and 
unassuming. No. 3 has a quiet, plaintive melody which offers 

an apt illustration of the power of rhythm in evolving a 

melody from a mere scale succession of notes; one would 

have thought, indeed, that the old masters had exhausted all 

ible combinations. The “ Bourrée,” No. 4, is bright and 
jaunty, and the middle ‘‘ Musette,” with its flowing melody 
and drone accompaniment, offers convenient contrast. The 
quaint ‘‘ Minuetto’’ (No. 5) and brisk ‘‘ Holiday March” 
complete this useful and interesting series of pieces. 





In Fairyland. Song Cycle, consisting of Songs, Duets, and 
Quartets for four Solo Voices (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
and Baritone) ; words selected from the works of various 
authors; music composed by R. Orlando Morgan. (Edition 
No. 8914; price net, 5s.) London: Augener & Co. 

In these dark days of winter it is pleasant to find oneself 

transported for a time to Fairyland, a land dear to poets and 

musicians; of the latter we need only recall the names of 

Purcell, Mendelssohn, and Weber. The cycle under notice 

opens appropriately with Puck’s Song, ‘‘ Over Hill and Dale,” 

as a quartet, full of life and nimble strains. Next comes a 
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setting for soprano of an old poem, ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ in which 
the spirit of the words is well reflected; there is in it interest- 
‘ing rhythmical variety. No. 3 is a quartet, ‘‘Song of the 

ater-nixies,’’ poem by Sarah Williams, containing realistic 
effects, skilful in that they are not forced; the music, too, in 
this number shows much thought. Thomas Hood’s ‘‘ The 
Water-Nymph,”’ for tenor solo, has both charm and delicacy. 
The phrase in the opening symphony serves throughout the 
song as a kind of water-nymph motive. Keats’ ‘Shed no 
Tear’’ is expressively set for contralto voice. ‘Flower 
Fairies,”” words by Philip Bourke Marston, appears as a 
tasteful duet for soprano and contralto. ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow,” 
an old i for baritone, has life and humour. ‘The Weary 
Sun, all Golden Red,” words by Andrew James Symington, is 
a smooth soprano song, which at the words, “I love the Sun,” 
breaks out into a broad impassioned phrase. The last number 
is a light setting of Mrs. Hemans’ ‘‘Come away, Elves,”’ as 
quartet, thus ending effectively a cycle in which, apart from 
the merits of the music, the voice parts show the composer’s 
knowledge of the art of singing and his care to keep within 
ordinary voice compass. 


New School of Studies for the Pianoforte. A Collection of 
Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most elementary 
up to concert standard. Selected, edited, and fingered by 
O. Tuimer. Books VIII., A and B; IX., A and B, 
X., A and B, and Book XI. (Edition Nos. 6608, a and 
b; 6609, a and b; 6610, aand 4; and 6611. Price, net, 
Is. each). London: Augener & Co. 

REFERENCE has been repeatedly made to this collection of 

studies, so that we have only to say a few words concerning 

the contents of the new numbers. In Book VIII. A (Inter- 
mediate Grade), we find in addition to three well-known 
numbers from Czerny’s ‘‘ Vélocité,” a pleasing variety of 
studies by other composers, all valuable from a technical point 
of view, though, as may be expected, differing in the measure 
of artistic interest ; instances in which the latter prevails being 

Nos. 2 and 4, by Loeschhorn, and Nos. 8 and 12, by Dohler. 

No. 8, indeed, is a particularly successful attempt to make an 

exercise on reiterated notes interesting, and in this respect it 

compares favourably with a somewhat dry though valuable 

Czerny study of similar aim. In VIII. B we have two 

attractive and by no means difficult studies, No. 22, by 

Heller, and No. 23, by Loeschhorn. The study in thirds, by 

Czerny, and the one by Schmitt, consisting of broken chords 

interspersed with short appoggiaturas, are important. Then 

the one with arpeggio passages for the left hand, by Steibelt, 
requires great attention; also No. 14, by Kalkbrenner, in 
which the left hand part throughout precedes that of the right 
by a semiquaver. Book IX. A (Higher Intermediate Grade), 
contains an admirable study in broken octaves (No. 3), by Loesch- 
horn, and a capital exercise in brilliant passages for both hands 

(Steibelt, No. 5) ; also a very effective study by Heller (No. 9), 

offering excellent practice in lightness and precision. Kk 

IX. B, No. 21, by Loeschhorn, and No. 24, by Heller, are 

exceedingly attractive. Of great technical value is one by 

Hummel, with scales and arpeggio passages for both hands, 

also another by Loeschhorn, a rhythmical study, five notes 

against two. Nos. 19 and 22, by Dohler, form a happy com- 
bination of interesting material and sound technical practice. 

Book X. A (Higher Intermediate Grade): No. 8, by Kalk-: 

brenner, is an exceedingly useful exercise on the combined 

playing by one hand of a shake and a melody. No. 10, by 

. Berger, will be found of great service to students needing 
extension of stretch in the right hand. In X. B Czerny again 
occupies a prominent place. We have in Bach’s delightful 
sinfonia in c major in three parts, a study for the fingers and 

a solid training for the mind. We also notice an excellent 

study in octaves by E. Pauer. In Book XI. we advance to the 

‘“‘High Grade”; to Czerny and Cramer is now added 

Clementi, who is represented by three of his famous ‘“ Gradus 

ad Parnassum ”’ studies. 





Variations on an Original Theme, for two Pianos, by ARTHUR 
Somervett. Edition No. 8654. Price net, 2s. 6d. 
London; Augener & Co. 

Wira the exception of Dussek and Schubert, the old masters 





were not much given to writing duets for the pianoforte; of 
duets for two pianofortes there is also a scarcity, although 
among the few there are some of great interest, such as the 
Chopin ‘‘ Rondo,” Op. 73, the Schumann ‘“‘ Andante,” Op. 46, 
and, to come to still more modern works, the ‘‘ M: , 
Impromptu by Reinecke, and the Variations of Saint-Saéns on 
a Beethoven theme. Within recent years, however, there have 
been very few specimens of the kind. The work before us 
presents a theme of dignified character, and one which fully 
justifies the epithet ‘‘original,’’ for it does not contain any 
reminiscences. The first variation, a shade faster than the 
theme, is stately. In Variation 2, over the melody, still 

reserving its first form, occur running semiquaver passages. 
n the two following variations the composer allows himself 
greater freedom. After a Maestoso with defiant dotted 
rhythm, a smooth and exceedingly graceful Andante, a lively 
Allegro, and an expressive Adagio, the series of variations ends 
with an ‘‘ Alla polacca,” bright, clever, and never degenerating 
into the trivial; it forms, indeed, an effective ending to an 
excellent piece. 


Gabriella, Vocal Waltz. Composed by S. D. C. Marocuest. 
2s. net. London: Augener & Co. 

In this song the music has the outward light character which 

befits a waltz, but seeing that the poem tells of ‘‘ love that no 

equal can find,” and of sighs for an absent darling, there also 

runs through those light strains an impassioned vein, A 

vocalist in looking at a song may find the music good, though 

not grateful to the voice ; here the vocal part is effective, and 
consequently well written. It is for mezzo soprano, but there 
are one or two ossias suitable for a high voice. 

Old Chamber Music. Vol. III. Edited by Dr. Hvuao 
Rremayn. (Edition No. 5393. Net 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

In the two preceding volumes the learned editor revived many 

musical treasures of the past, and again in this third volume 

he brings to our notice interesting music by composers whose 
names are only known to those who seurch dictionaries and 
make a serious study of the history of music. There are, for 
instance, two sonatas by Biagio Marini, one of the earliest 
writers for stringed instruments in the ‘‘ virtuoso” style. Of 

Farina, who is represented by a sonata, and Giovanni 

Valentini by an “enharmonic” sonata, little indeed seems 

known. The former work is broad and effective; the latter, 

with its bold, quaint modulations and singular ‘‘ enharmonic” 
affinity, which the composer seems to feel between the keys of 

@ minor and B minor, is particularly characteristic. There are 

two ‘‘Canzone a due Violini,” by Tarquinio Merula, one of 

the earliest composers for the violin; the first, entitled ‘La 

Gallina,” is very piquant and attractive. The last number is 

a sonata by Salomone Rossi, a Jew by birth, who flourished at 

the commencement of the seventeenth century. The pianoforte 

parts, written by Dr. Riemann, display thought and skill; 
they are polyphonic and independent in character, not mere 
reduplications of the string parts. 








Eudora (The Bride of the Greek Isle). Dramatic Cantata for 
Baritone Solo, male voice choir, and orchestra. Composed 
by Myzes B. Foster. Vocal score. London : Weekes & Co. 

Tuer words have been selected and arranged by the com 
from Mrs.-Hemans’ ‘‘ Eudora,” a poem which tells first of the 
triumph and then of the night of youth and love. Mr. Foster's 
music is clever, natural in expression, and thoroughly well 
written for the voices ; the short cantata displays spontaneity 
and true poetical feeling. The work was specially composed 
for the Eglesfield Musical Society, Queen’s College, Oxford. 





Concert fiir Orgel mit Orchester. Von Ricuarp Barruss. 
Leipzig : Gebriider Hug & Co. 

WE have here a work producing a generally satisfactory im- 
pression, owing partly to the conscientious and artistic manner 
in which it has been constructed, and partly to the judgment 
shown in the treatment of the separate individualities of the 
organ and orchestra. Yet the themes themselves are somewhat 
lacking in inspiration, notably in the final movement. 
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Reminiscenze d Italia. Six pieces for Violin and Piano. By 
Marco Anzorert1. Leipzig: Gebr. Hug & Co. 

Tuus series generally is of a refined, artistic character, though 

never of marked originality. Of the various numbers the 

weakest is undoubtedly ‘‘Da Viareggio,” and the strongest 

‘* Sulle sponde del LP » 





Florence. Grande Valse de Concert and 2é¢me Valse brillante. 
Par Emil Liebling. Leipzig: Gebr. Hug & Co. 

Tue former is full of life and vigour, and essentially brilliant. 

The second is not equally animated ; indeed, it scarcely comes 

up to the standard suggested by its introduction. 


Mastersingers: Appreciations of Music and Musicians, with 
an essay on Hector Berlioz. By Frtson Youne. Net 5s. 
London: William Reeves. 

Tux first appreciation is of Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony, 

a work which one would think had already been appreciated to 

the full; but our author takes up one particular point, calling 

attention to the strong alliance of nature with the arts, and to 
the strong alliance of Beethoven with nature ; hence his power 
of making us, though ‘in the concert-room, among crowds of 
our fellows, wrapped in artificiality and convention,’’ see fields 
and skies. He next discourses about Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolda,” rightly blaming some of the enthusiasts of that great 
work, not for their enthusiasm, but because they are not able 
to account rationally for it. From Wagner to Bach is a far 
ery, but Mr. Young shows his enthusiasm for the ‘‘ huge 
genius and austere ideals” of the old master by a glowing 
description, and not technical; of three of the great organ 
fugues. One of his essays is entitled ‘“‘The Composer in 

England,” in which he points out how few are independent of 

environment. He considers the conditions in which composers 

live in England most uncongenial. ere is certainly much to 
justify the author's views, but now that English art is receiving 

a fair amount of recognition and encouragement both at home 

and abroad, a pessimistic essay of this kind seems somewhat 

out of joint with the times. And curiously, in a subsequent 
essay, he tells of ‘‘an Irish musician,’ viz., Professor Stanford, 
who, though he lives in England, has risen to a prominent 
position as composer, in spite of the ‘‘ uncongenial” atmosphere 
by which he is surrounded. The essay on Berlioz is admirable. 

Our brief remarks merely touch the outskirts of a thoughtful 

and interesting book. 
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‘‘Salopian March,” for piano; (/. Averitt), ‘‘I will greatly Re- 
joice,” Anthem ; (W. Faulkes\, ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis” ; 
(Lisbeth Gorringe), ‘‘Such is Life,” song; (Sigfred Hamilton), 
*““Would I Forget,” song; (W. Owen Jones), ‘‘ Mazurka,” for 
iano; (Ff. Kirchner), ‘‘ Vier Melodische Stiicke,” for piano; 
Uaile Marriott), “O Swallow, Swallow,” and ‘‘ Two Songs”; 
£. H. Metling), ‘‘ Religious’ Strains,” for harmonium; (Z. Z. 
Newman), ‘‘ Caprice in F,” and ‘ Dinah’s Holiday,” for piano; 
= C. Perrin), *‘ A Song of War,” Choral Ballad, and ‘‘O Pray 
or the Peace of Jerusalem,” Anthem ; (/. Varley Roderts), Three 
Voluntaries for Organ, Set IV.; (2. Sharp), ‘‘Cloud and Sun- 
shine” and *‘ Pleading,” for piano; (W. H. Speer), “The Merry 
Men of England,” song; (Szczepanowski), ‘‘ Petite Valse,” for 
piano ; (B. G. Thorne), ‘‘ Two Cats,” part-song ; (C. A. Trew), 
“A Little While,” song; (H. Chilver Wilson), ‘‘ The Beautiful 
Land of Nod,” song.—PHILIP WELLBY: (W. 2. Reed), ‘‘ Love's 








Sunshine.” —Woo.LnHousE, CHAS. (Dudley Buck), ‘‘ Until God's 
Day,” song; (arthur Fox), ‘‘ How shall 1 Send my Love a Greet- 
ing,” song; (A. Herbert), ‘‘ Beware,” song; (Frits Kirchner), 
‘Intermezzo Capriccioso,” Op. 880, ‘* Gavotte de la Reine,” Op. 
887, ‘Alla Guitare,” Op. 888, ‘‘Idylle,” Op. 889, and ‘‘ Man- 
dolinata,” Op. 892, for piano; (Ricardo Mahilig), ‘* Duett,” for 2 
violoncellos; (C/arisse Mallard), ‘‘The Croon,” ‘* Daybreak,” 
and “Das Veilchen,” songs; (G. Saint George), ‘‘ Trois Petits 
Morceaux,” Op. 51, for violin and piano; (Cari Vorsanger), 
‘Gathering Rushes,” song ; (Augéne Wagner), ‘‘ Idyl,” Op. 36, 
for piano, 





IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


In looking back on a month’s music I am always struck 
by the fact that there is more to say about pianists and 
ianoforte recitals than of any other branch of music. 
We do not hear enough orchestral music in London, and 
we are starved in chamber music and opera. But from 
on® year’s end to another we do hear all the best pianists. 
During the last month Mme. Carrefio, Herr Emil Sauer, 
Signor Busoni, and M. de Pachmann have played. I do 
not agree with those who would belittle the piano. It 
is not an orchestra, it is true, but it is the only solo in- 
strument of the day. The violin is an anachronism. It 
has hard and fast limits as a harmony instrument, and its 
real power—as a singer of melody—does not commend 
itself to virtuosi. It is curious how poor much of violin 
literature is as music. We listen patiently to composi- 
tions which we know are inferior stuff. Only in concertos 
does the instrument become really interesting, and it is 
strange that more violin concertos have not been written, 
especially on the lines of Brahms’s symphonic work, for the 
violin does blend better with the orchestra than does 
the piano. Violinists are at fault, perhaps, because they 
object to such a work as that of Brahms’s on the score of 
its being a concerto for orchestra and violin. The piano, 
on the other hand, is an instrument of many capabilities. 
Its great weakness, the inability to sustain tone, is not 
very apparent in the hands of a great pianist. And then, 
in spite of its mechanism, it is a very sensitive reflector 
of the moods and temperament of the player. Thus, in 
addition to the intrinsic interest of the music, we have the 
fascination of the player’s personality. For this reason it 
is difficult to give a hard-and-fast opinion of any great 
artist. Some of them maintain a standard that rarely 
alters, especially if they be artists of temperamental limi- 
tations, such as Pachmann and Godowsky ; but the higher 
their qualities the more do we find previous judgments at 
fault. 

Mme. Carreiio is one of these artists. She is a musician 
to her finger-tips. In her early days she showed talent as 
a singer, and, at a pinch, she conducted opera. She 
always impresses one by her musical grasp of composi- 
tions, and her intelligence makes all styles of music her 
own. But over and abové this intelligence there is the 
mood of the artist. Sometimes she has played defiantly, 
and her tone has been hard. It has never been exactly 
uninteresting, because at her worst Mme. Carreiio is a 
great musician—only she does not always silence criticism. 


- At her recital on February 15th she was at her very best. 


Her interpretation of Chopin’s B minor sonata was warm 
with poetic feeling and individuality, and yet the balance 
of the composer’s intentions and the executant’s person- 
ality was always level. The programme also contained 
Beethoven’s Sonata in £, Op. 109, and Schumann’s Fan- 
tasia in c, Op. 17. The playing of these works and the 
Chopin sonata was equally good, and each had the glow of 
the pianist’s temperament. When next Mme, Carreiio plays 
it may be necessary to write quite differently of her, for 
she is seldom in the same mood. She is never, however, 
capricious in spots. That is left to the man pianist. It 
is the weakness of Herr Emil Sauer. Besides playing 
Henselt’s F minor concerto at the first Philharmonic con- 
cert, he gave a couple of recitals, on March 3rd and 5th. 
The critics have not always been kind to Herr Sauer, but 
the public has ever applauded him. He has the gifts that 
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win the favour of the public—a magnetic individuality 
and the tendency to indulge in frenetic outbursts of 
virtuosity. The — view of pianoforte playing is, I 
am afraid, no higher than its views of pictorial and dra- 
matic art. When Paderewski or Sauer is making the 
judicious grieve by unnecessary violence a ripple of pleased 
excitement passes from face to face. To the bulk of the 
audience a pianoforte recital is a — event. But 
Herr Sauer is too great an artist to indulge his audience in 
this respect. I cannot believe he purposely allows his 
fingers and muscles and nerves to bolt with his brain and 
artistic sense. Rather, as with Paderewski, it is a defect 
of his qualities. He is nervously high-strung, and his 
moments of spasmodic violence are a safety-valve for his 
nt-up emotions. The cold-blooded critic does not, per- 
haps, make sufficient allowance for the nervous exaltation 
from which a public recitalist must suffer. It is, perhaps, 
a sort of hysteria. At any rate Herr Sauer has far higher 
qualities. At his first recital he played Schumann’s Kan- 
tasia in c with guperb brilliancy and breadth. In the 
first section he was inclined to be too sentimental, but the 
March was a veritable triumph. Brahms’s “ Handel” 
variations I cannot criticise. The work itself does not 
appeal to me, and I do not know how it should be played. 
Perhaps Herr Sauer indulged too much in sudden con- 
trasts. At the second recital he gave a finely balanced 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in z, Op. 109, thus 
pla ing two of the compositions in which Mme. Carrefio 
triumphed. Of the two artists Herr Sauer was the 
more feminine in intellect. ae ay on however, 
he does not shine in Chopin’s music. e t Fantasia, 
Op. 49, was an exception, but then this is perhaps the 
biggest of all Chopin’s compositions. Herr Sauer does 
not quite understand the more sentimental Chopin. He 
is preoccupied in italicising the sentiment, and he shows 
the pianistic machinery of Chopin’s muse. In bravura 
music he can be approached by no living pianist. His 
execution is brilliant in the extreme, and yet clear and 
limpid. On his poetic side he is interesting; he ‘does 
interpret. 

In spite of the popularity of the piano it is strange 
that so little has been added to pianoforte literature of 
recent days. The programmes of recitals are singularly 
alike. And it is also strange that we have still to rely on 
pianoforte literature which was written for an instrument 
considerably less developed than our modern concert 
grand. For that reason I was glad to hear César Franck’s 

Prélude, Choral et Fugue ” at the Ysaye-Busoni recital. 
It is not pianoforte music in the ordinary sense, and gives 
the pianist no opening for virtuoso display, a weakness 
which I find in almost all that Chopin wrote. The music 
has a curiously poetic atmosphere, and the skill of its 
construction and the novelty of its chromatic harmonies 
are refreshing to ears satiated with ordinary pianoforte 
music. — Busoni played it with a passion and in- 
sight he does not always exhibit. Another interesting 
work of modern pianoforte writing was produced by Miss 
Lucie Mawson at her concert on February 25th. Mr. E. 
A. MacDowell is one of the most eminent of American 
composers, but his larger works are not very well-known 
here. A couple of years ago Mme. Carreiio played his p 
minor concerto at the Crystal Palace, a work of real charm 
and originality which ought not to have been put on the 
shelf. Miss Mawson introduced to us a much later com- 
position, the “Sonata Tragica,” Op. 45. Some critics 
might object that the work is not pianoforte music, and 
would sound better on an orchestra, with its distinctive 
instrumental timbre. But I do not think the objection 
valid. It is true that there is absolutely no compromise 
with the virtuoso in this sonata, but it remains piano- 
forte music for all that. The sonata struck me as being 
unusually coherent in the moods of its movements; it is 
interesting in its harmony, and the thematic invention is 
strong. e ought to hear the work again, and also the 
composer's later. sonata, the “ Eroica.” 

Last month I wrote at some length of the love scene 
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from Richard Strauss’s “Feuersnot.” At the second of 
the Queen’s Hall symphony concerts we heard the “Don 
Juan” fantasia. rf was composed when Richard Strauss 
was only twenty-three, whereas the “ Feuersnot” is his 
latest composition, yet there is not so great a difference 
as one might expect. Once more I was struck by the con- 
ditioning of the scoring and the structure of the music by 
the programme, It been the fashion to speak of 
Richard Strauss as if he were a mere virtuoso writer for 
the orchestra, an eccentric experimentalist. Much the 
same thing was said of Wagner. But that view is wrong. 
Richard Strauss is a tone-poet who has made his orchestra 
so plastic that it reflects his subtlest thoughts. I some- 
times think that those who do not admire his music reall 
do not sympathise with his temperament and outlook. He 
is not full-blooded or romantic in an obvious style, but 
has a curiously sensitive imagination, a little given to 
wire-drawn subtleties, a trifle enigmatic, and more 
abstract than realistic. His tone-poems are essays in 
musical psychology. But the characteristic of Strauss 
that gives Lis music so much individuality, is a nervous 
passionateness, a spiritual passion if one may say so. To 
a musician his scores are mines of interest, but those who 
would follow him must not forget that it is poetic im- 

ulse which conditions his technique. He is not eccentric 
for the mere sake of eccentricity. Our younger composers 
do not quite understand this. They are orchestral vir- 
tuosi. at is at present the weakness of Mr. W. H. 
Bell, whose two orchestral tone-pictures, “In the Night- 
watches,” and “In the Fo’c’s'le,” were performed for the 
first time at the Philharmonic Concert to which I have 
referred. These tone-poems are the second and-third 
movements of a suite entitled “Mother Carey.” “In 
the Night-watches” is meant to depict the mood of the 
deep sea at night, and the lonesomeness of the homesick 
sailor. In this Mr. Bell has been successful, and displa 
both poetical feeling and a technique that answers its 
demands. In the second movement the composer has 
made much of an old chantey, “ The Saucy Arethusa,” to 
represent the boisterous mood of homeward bound Jack. 
But the music is too prolix, and the composer has not 
written an organic tone-poem. The “chantey” does not 
accord with its treatment, and the writing gives one the 
impression that the composer has played with his theme in 
a virtuoso — On the strength of the first of these 
movements, however, it is clear that Mr. Bell is making 

rogress as a composer. At this Philharmonic Concert 

err Sauer played in Henselt’s pianoforte concerto with 
an amazing brilliancy, and Mr. Cowen conducted with 
tact, skill, and spirit. The second Philharmonic Concert 
was uninteresting. Mme. Marchesi was unable to appear, 
and the orchestral version of Professor Stanford’s “ Die 
Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” which we heard at one of the 
singer's recitals last year, had to be left out of the pro- 
gramme. 

The Popular Concerts have not been too interestin 
ag to their programmes, but at one we heard Mr. F. 
d’Erlanger’s pianoforte quintet in c minor, also repeated 
at the composer's own concert on February 15th. It is 
an ingenious, bright, and well-written work, rather too 
operatic in manner to accord with classic ideas of chamber 
music. The sentiment is not deep, and the workmanship 
is a trifle superficial in its cleverness; it is strenuous 
rather than forcible, and its best movements are somewhat 
too obvious in their melodiousness; but it is a work well 
worth hearing. At the same concert Mme. Liza Leh- 


mann’s “Cameos,” a set of five Greek songs, were sung 
for the first time by Mr. Joseph O’Mara. ey are char- 
acteristic of the composer, but do not re nt her talent 


at its best. During the month we had a visit from the 
Cologne Quartet, led by Mr. Willy Hess. This body of 
instrumentalists have acquired a good ensemble, and gave 
considerable pleasure to those who demand better 
uartet playing than is usually to be heard at the “ Pops.” 
to return to ‘ur. D’Erlangér’s concert. Clever as his 
quintet is, I was more impressed by his powers as a lyri- 
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cal a Some of ‘his songs, notably “ L’Abbesse ” 
and “Chanson Légére,” have decided merit. Space will 
not allow. me'to deal with Mr. Thomas Meux’s excellent 
vocal recital, ‘at which the displayed gifts as a concert- 
singer that should carry him far. A few lines, however, 
must be devoted to the Purcell Operatic Society’s per- 
formance of Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” and Purcell’s 
“ Masque of Love.” The stage decorations of Mr. Gordon 
Craig are open to the objection that an amalgam _of Blake, 
Aubrey Beardsley, and Japanese art is not appropriate 
-to Handel’s eighteenth century muse. The stage-manage- 
ment as stage-management, however, was excellent. r. 
Martin Shaw had trained his chorus and.amateur band to 
gre and on its musical side the performance left 
ittle room for criticism. 

The length of this article prohibits my doing full jus- 
tice to the excellent concerts of the Kruse Quartet. This 
body of instrumentalists has achieved an excellent en- 
semble, and the programmes have exhibited a pleasant 
and unhackneyed variety. At the second concert Verdi's 

uartet was performed, and at the third César Franck’s 

ne quartet in p. The London Trio, Mme. Amina Good- 
win, Signor Simonetti, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, have 
now established themseives as a permanent body of in- 
strumentalists. At the concert on February 26th, 
Beethoven’s Trio in £ flat, Op. 70, No. 2, and Smetana’s in 
G minor were the concerted works. Both were well played. 
Mention should also be made of the Gompertz String Quar- 
tet, whose concerts at Hampstead are not so well known as 
they should be. These three chamber-music organisations 
practically represent all London possesses of permanent 
string combinations. I cannot close this article without 
chronicling the interesting performance of “ Alexander 
Balus,” given by the Handel Society on February 19th, 
under the conductorship of Mr. J. S. Liddle. The music 
as a whole is not on the level of Handel’s better known 
compositions, but it containg sufficient that is on that 
level to make one regret that the work has suffered from 
its uninteresting libretto. The performance of the choral 
numbers was, on the whole, expressive, and the soloists 
were adequate enough, but it was a mistake to attempt 
an eighteenth century manner without the harpsichord 
part which in Handel’s day was of such importance. 

Con Brto. 
Musical. Hotes. 
HOME. ae 

Bath.—On March 8th Miss Norah Sweet-Escott gave her 
first recital at the Assembly Rooms. Bath has reason to be 
proud of this young pianist, who, for the past six years, has 
carried on her studies here, and who, although barely sixteen 
— old, has on many occasions played at the concerts of the 

ump Room Orchestra. Some time has elapsed since Miss 
Escott last played in Bath. Her progress meanwhile has been 
steady, as was evinced by her very intelligent and artistic ren- 
dering on Saturday of every item on a somewhat lengthy 
programme. 
' Birmingham.—The seventh of the Halford Orchestral Con- 
certs was held in the Town Hall on February 18th. The pro- 
gramme included Tschaikowsky’s Orchestral Fantasia, ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” first time here, and finely performed ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 5, in c minor, unequally rendered ; 
and Berlioz’s ‘‘Carnaval Romain’? Overture, brilliantly 
played. Mr. Frederick Dawson gave a finished performance 
of the solo part of Cowen’s ‘‘ Concertstiick ’’ for pianoforte and 
orchestra, the work creating a great impression.— At the eighth 
concert, on the 14th ult., Rachmaninoff’s second Pianoforte 
Concerto, promised two years ago, was to have been produced 
by M. Siloti, but illness prevented his and its appearance. In his 
place Mr. Leonard Borwick came, played Beethoven’s c minor 
Concerto, No. 3, and received a perfect ovation. Mr. Borwick 
was also the soloist in the Caprice ‘‘ Africa,’’ by Saint-Saéns, a 
novelty here. Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 7, in a, was mag- 


nificently rendered, and the conccrt terminated with Granville | 





Bantock’s ‘‘ Helena’’ Variations, repeated by desire and warmly 
applauded. Bennett’s Overture to ‘‘ Parisina’’ opened the 
rogramme. Mr. Halford conducted with skill and address.— 
e City Choral Society, on February 20th, gave a good per- 
formance of Stanford’s ‘‘ Phaudrig Crohoore,’’ and a copious 
Wagner selection, with Madame Sobrino, Mr. Philip Brozel, 
and Mr. Wilfred Cunliffe as: principals. Orchestral pieces 
were also introduced. Mr. F W. Beard conducted with 
ability.—On February 27th the Festival Choral Society, under 
the direction of Dr. G..R. Sinclair, gave a first performance 
here of Leo’s fine choral work, ‘‘ Dixit Dominus,’’ the pro- 
gramme further including the Grail scene from ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ 
and Goring Thomas’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Swan and the Skylark,”’ 
the last being the finest performance of the evening. The 
vocal principals were Madame Ella Russell, Miss Florence 
Gittings, Madame Marie Hooton, Mr. William Green, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. Mr. C. W. Perkins rendered valuable aid at 
the organ in Leo’s work.—At Messrs. Harrison’s Concert, on 
the 3rd ult., Madame Clara Butt was the great attraction, and 
the lady achieved an enormous success. The other vocalists 
were the Misses Bush (duettists), Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford. Mr. Archie Rosenthal. (pianist) and 
Miss Margaret Horne (violinist) made successful déhuts. The 
programme was of a popular type.—The Chamber Concert of 
the Max Mossel String Quartet, on February 26th, introduced 
to us Arensky’s Quintet, Op. 51, for pianoforte and strings, 
the pianist being that clever young local artist, Mr. G. H. 
Manton. The work is quite modern in form and spirit, full of 
life, much of the music being of the strenuous order. The his- 
torical Chamber Concerts have continued on Saturday after- 
noons, the works new to Birmingham including a violin sonata 
by F. W. Rust; a duet for violin solo by J. B. Viotti, cleverly 
played by Mr. Johannessen ; a violoncello sonata by B. Asioli ; 
and Hummel’s “ Military ’’ Septet, Op. 114. For the rest the 
rogrammes have consisted ‘of familiar works, and the lecturer, 
Mir Van der Straeten, has had perforce in many instances to 
repeat a twice-tolc tale. His explanatory remarks on the un- 
known pieces were valuable and instructive.—The Max Mossel 
Drawing-room Concerts came to a close on the 13th ult. A 
feature of the concert was Mrs. Henry J. Wood’s refined sing- 
ing of Russian songs by Borodin and Tschaikowsky.—Popular 
concerts have been given in the Town Hall on Saturday even- 
ings, and on the 11th ult. the Midland Institute School of 
Music gave a creditable display of its work, under the direction 
of the Principal, Mr. Granville Bantock. 

Bradford.—Mr. 8. Midgley is now giving his nineteenth 
season of Chamber Concerts at the Church Institute. The pro- 
gramme of the last one (February 28th) commenced with Dr. 
H. Walford Davies’ Sonata for violin and pianoforte, an inter- 
esting work by a rising corhposer, who, by the way, will be 
represented at the forthcoming Worcester Festival by an 
oratorio, entitled ‘‘ The Dedication of the Temple.”’ Another 
item of the programme was César Franck’s Sonata in a for the 
same instruments. Mr. Midgley’s recognition of modern 
native and also foreign art deserves note. The interpreters of 
the works mentioned, Messrs. J. Dunn and 8. Midgley, gave 
great satisfaction. 

Liverpool.—The most prominent musical event of the 
month was the tenth Philharmonic Concert on February 18th, 
when an increased orchestra gave an admirable rendering of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. The other items were the 
‘“‘ Coriolan’’ Overture by Beethoven and Dvorak’s ‘‘ Carneval ” 
Overture. Madame Albani was the vocalist, her most note- 
worthy contribution being an aria from Spontini’s ‘‘ La Ves- 
tale.””—On February 20th Mr. Frank Bertram, a local pianist, 
pupil of Leschetitzky, gave a well-attended recital with com- 

lete success. Beresford H. Smyly contributed several 
Trish and other songs.—The fourth Harrison Concert took 
place on March 6th. The chief star was Madame Clara Butt, 
who sang ‘‘O don fatale” (from Verdi’s ‘‘ Don Carlos’’) and 
‘*Barbara Allen.”” Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s best ‘ormance 
was “The Two Grenadiers’’ of Schumann. The Misses Bush 


gave an exquisite rendering of a Brahms duet, and Mr. Archy 
Rosenthal played in fine style a paraphrase of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘* Eugene Onegin.’’ Miss Margaret Horne was the violinist. 
—Miss Ada Crossley was to have appeared at the eleventh 
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Philharmonic Concert on March 4th, but was indisposed. Her 
place was taken at short notice by Miss Annie Nelson and 
also Madame Emilie Young. The symphony was Schubert in B 
minor, but the principal attraction was Tschaikowsky’s 
‘*Romeo and Juliet’? Overture. Mr. A. W. Payne, the 
leader of the orchestra, gave a commendable performance of 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Dramatic’’ Violin Concerto in a minor, Op. 47.— 

e Schiever Chamber Concert of March 8th was a very enjoy- 
able affair, the main items being Glazounow’s fine Quartet, 
No. 5, in p, and Brahms’ Quintet, Op. 34, in F minor. Mr. 
Isidor Cohn gave a practical rendering of Schumann’s 
‘‘ Papillons.’? — At the Smoking Concert of the Orchestral 
Society on February 22nd Mr. Rodewald conducted an ideal 
performance of Brahms’s ‘‘ Chorale St. Antoni’’ Variations and 
of Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ Overture. The symphony was Dvorak, 
No, 4, and the vocalist Mr. Plunket Greene, 

Edinburgh.—The thirty-second annual Concert in connec- 
tion with the Railway Guards’ Universal Friendly Society was 
held in the M’Ewan Hall on February 18th. The principal 
artists were Miss Macintyre, Madame Gomez, Messrs. Lloyd 
Chandos, Charles Tree (who has been often in Edinburgh this 
season), and William Henley.—On February 20th a Pianoforte 
and Violin Recital was given in the Freemasons’ Hall by Miss 
Jane Duff (a local lady of much ability) and Mr. Maurice Sons 
(the well-known leader of the Scottish Orchestra). The pro- 
gramme included sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
these were treated in a thorough and musicianly fashion.—The 
Edinburgh University Musical Society gave their annual con- 
cert in the M’Ewan Hall on March 7th. The works performed 
were Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm and Hofmann’s ‘‘ Melusina,’’ 
while a number of songs were given by the capable quartet 
of vocalists : Miss Evangeline Florence, Madame Agnes Janson, 
and Messrs. Watkin Mills and Alexander Tucker, the last 
named being the only newcomer to Edinburgh. Mr. Moonie 
conducted the choral portion, and secured praiseworthy per- 
formances, tunefulness and clear enunciation being shown 
throughout.—The fourth and last Harrison Concert took place 
in the Music Hall on March 8th, Madame Clara Butt being the 
principal name on the programme. Mr. Gregory Hast’s ballads 
were rendered in his usual refined and effective manner, and a 
good appearance was made by Miss Margaret Horne (violinist). 
—The Moody-Manners Opera Company started a week’s en- 

ment at the Lyceum Theatre on March 10th. A string of 
well-known operas was given, with Stanford’s ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’? by way of novelty.—Edinburgh Musical 
Education Society. On February 26th, Dr. Struthers read a 
Paper to the Society on ‘‘ The Anatomy of the Vocal Organs 
and Respiration”’ ; and on March 12th Mr. Dace, A.R.A.M., on 
‘* The Memorising of Pianoforte Music.”’ 

Dublin.—Ysaye and Hambourg visited us on February 17th 
and 18th. The pianist was the favourite. Many of the items 
of Ysaye’s programme were not worthy of his great reputation. 
—On Fuseey 19th the Dublin Orchestral Society introduced 
totheir audience Smetana’s Overture, ‘‘The Bartered Bride.” 
—On February 22nd we enjoyed the excellent singing of the 
Meister Glee Singers (William Sexton, Ager Grover, William 
Forington, and Webster Norcross). Their solo ’cellist, Miss 
Mary Mukle, deserves a special word of praise.—On February 
24th, at the Royal Dublin Society Theatre, the Brodsky Quar- 
tett performed for the first time in Ireland Tschaikowsky’s 
String Quartet, Op. 22, in r.—On February 25th the Orpheus 
Choral Society (under that prince of choir trainers, Dr. Culwick) 
gave their audience a rich artistic treat. ‘Ihe items, one and 
all, were so well sung that it would be difficult to single out 
any for special praise.—On February 27th, at the Chamber 
Music Union Concert, Mr. Montagu Nathan (violinist) made 
his first bow to a Dublin audience. His playing did not, how- 
ever, create a favourable impression.—On March 8th the 
Chamber Music Union gaye an Irish Concert, at which that 
ever-welcome vocalist, Denis O’Sullivan, sang, and acted, 
Esposito’s cleverly written vocal suite, ‘‘ Roseen Dhu,’’ and 
several beautiful Irish airs arranged by the same composer.— 
On April 10th the Chamber Music Union will produce, for the 
first time in Dublin, Dr. Culwick’s new Quartet for piano and 
strings. The leader will be Mr. John Dunn.—On February 
28th the University Choral Society, under the conductorship of 





Charles G. Marchant, gave a creditable rendering of Bach’s 
‘St. John Passion Music”’ with a small band.—On March 5th 
the Dublin Musical Society performed Sullivan’s Festival Te 
Deum and the 3rd Act of ‘* Loh in.’’ Choir, conductor, 
soloists, and band did their work y-. Artistically and 
financially it was the worst concert ever ag by the Society. 
—The Royal Welsh Choir, conducted by Madame Davies, 
appeared on March 7th and 8th.—Richter’s wonderful or- 
paren enchanted us on March 10th and 11th. Their novelties 
were Elgar’s ‘‘ Cockaigne”’ and Tschaikowsky’s “‘1812’’ Over- 
pesceham, wid new Operetta, ‘‘The Post Bag,’’ founded 
on Irish melodies, was acted and sung with t success 
at the State Concert on March 14th; and at the Gaiety 
Theatre, on the afternoon of the 15th, the vocalists were 
Miss Evangeline Florence, Denis O’Sullivan, and Joseph 
O’Mara. The composer conducted. —Mr. Joshua Watson 
(violinist), a native of Dublin, now resident in Berlin, will 
give Cham Music Recitals on April 2nd and Sth, assisted 
by the Misses Eyre, of Berlin. 


COLONTAL. 


Adelaide.— With regard to the Mus.Bac. examination ques- 
tion mentioned in our last issue, neither newspaper discussion nor 
correspondence is yet at an end. It should, however, be noted 
that the University Council, following the suggestion of Pro- 


_ fessor Peterson, resolved to hold a supplementary examination 


at the beginning of last month for all six candidates of the 
third year for the Mus.Bac. degree who appeared for exami- 
nation in November. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin. —‘‘The Improvisator,” by Eugen d’Albert, 
brought out at the Royal Opera, pleased in the first act, but 
the interest dwindled away in the two following acts.— 
Richard Strauss has been unfortunate in the choice of novelties 
for his last ‘‘Tonkiinstler’’ Concert. It seems impossible to 
connect the music of Leo Blech’s Symphonic Poem with its 
title, ‘‘ Solace in Nature.”—A Love Scene from Paul Ertel’s 
‘‘ Harold’? Symphony suffers from inordinate length, while 
Dr. Otto Neitzel’s Pianoforte Concerto is entirely devoid of 
melodic charm. Superior to the above in point of merit must 
be classed Georg Schumann’s “‘ Variations and Double Fugue 
on a Merry Theme.’’ But the honours of the day were won 
by Liszt’s ‘‘ Prometheus”’ (Symphonic Poem).—A concert was 
given by the Philharmonic Society under A. Nikisch (Orches- 
tral) and S. Ochs (Choral) in memory of the recently deceased 
impresario, Hermann Wolff, which created a marked im- 
pression.—The eminent pianist, Edouard Risler, produced a 
very clever new Sonata for violin and pianoforte in 8 by Wilh. 
Berger.—A pianist who excited more than ordinary attention 
is Bruno Hinze-Reinhold, with the rendering of some Chopin, 
Brahms, and Liszt pieces, and an exceedingly clever transcrip- 
tion by himself of an unknown Violin Sonata by Bach, with 
unfigured bass.—The violinist, Adalbert Giitzow, gave a concert 
exclusively devoted to compositions of Enrico Bossi: Violin 
Sonata and Suite, Op. 117 and 99; Trio Sinfonico, Op. 123, 
for pianoforte and strings; and 8 Canti lirici, Op. 116 and 121. 
—The G. Hollander quartet party produced a Quartet in D 
minor by E. E. Taubert, which is distinguished by nobility of 
style and consummate workmanship.—A string Sextet by 
Tschaikowsky, Op. 70, one of the Russian master’s last and 
best works, which well reflects the sunny character of its 
inscription, ‘‘ Souvenir de Florence,’ was produced with great 
success by the Zajic Quartet. 

Bayreuth.—From Ist July, 1900, to 30th June, 1901, 
Wagner’s works were given 1,327 times in German, against 
1,260 the year before, ‘‘ Lohengrin” taking the lead with 283 
performances, ‘‘ Tannhauser” coming next with 273. Amongst 
the cities, Berlin gave 82, Vienna 70. The performances in 
foreign languages reached 300. The complete Ring-cycle was 
given 50 times (total) in no fewer than 21 German towns. 

Bremen.—‘‘ King Drosselbart,’’ a three-act fairy opera by 
Gustav Kulenkampif, is a cleverly and ingly written 
work, but it is likely to succumb to an unfortunate libretto. 

Cologne. —‘‘ Pompadour,’’ opera by Emanuel Moor, who 
is well known in London, met with a friendly reception. The 
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pleasing music displays a close adherence to the text, in 
which the dramatic element is, however, greatly missed.—A 
great success was scored by Willy Hess with Max Bruch’s 
new Serenade, for violin solo and orchestra, 

Dresden.—The ‘‘ Society of Musicians” produced a very 
fine Quintet for wind instruments by the distinguished 
Parisian flute virtuoso and conductor, Paul Taffanel. 

Dusseldorf.—The ‘‘ Local Musical Union” brought out, 
under Professor Julius Buths, a ‘‘ Symphonie sur un théme 
montagnard francais" for piano (Joh. Wysman, of Amster- 
dam) and orchestra by Vincent d’Indy, which lacks thematic 
variety, and is ineffective in the pianoforte part. A better 
impression was produced by Richard Strauss’s Burlesque for 
the same instruments.—A Conservatorium will be opened here 
on Ist April, under the direction of Professors Buths, Noren, 
and Dr, Neitzel. Many other excellent teachers are said to be 
en, . 
Hamburg.—The Philharmonic Society, founded in 1828, 
gave its 500th concert. Professor Joachim played for the 
twenty-fifth time at this institution Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo, which he performed here at his début in 1848. The 
audience rose at his appearance on the platform, and also at 
the close of the performance. 

Konigsberg. Josef Weigl’s once very popular ‘‘ Swiss 
Family ’’ has been successfully revived, condensed into one 
act, and bids fair to travel in its new form to other lyric stages. 

Krefeld. —The triennial meeting of composers of the ‘‘ Allge- 
meiner Deutsche Musik-Verein,’’ which will take place here 
June 6-11, will be the first under the presidentship of Richard 
Strauss. The works at present selected are Liszt's ‘‘ Christus,” 
Miiller-Reuter’s ‘“‘ Hackelberends Begribniss,” G. Mahler’s 
3rd Symphony in a, Fragments from Taubmann’s “ Sanger- 
weihe,’’ Strauss’s ‘‘ Feuersnot,’’ and Fr. Neef’s ‘‘ Chor der 
Todten.”’” The musical arrangements will consist of (a) two 
concerts for orchestral works and soli; (b) two concerts for 
choral works; (c) a matinée for modern Lieder, and one 
for chamber music. 

Leipzig.—Alfred Reisenauer, at his fourth and last piano- 
forte recital, gave, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of pianoforte 
literature from Bach to Liszt; Brahms, by the way, was not 
included in the programme.—The Singakademie celebrated the 
100th anniversary of its foundation by a performance of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” according to the Chrysander 
version ; Herr Gustav Wohlgemuth conducted, and Dr. Max 
Seiffert officiated at the clavier—At the third subscription 
concert of the ‘‘ Riedelverein”’ in St. Thomas’s Church, 
Bruckner’ s Mass @ 8, in © minor, and his 150th Psalm, for 
chorus and orchestra, also Liszt’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater’ from his 
“Christus” ‘were performed under the direction of Dr. 
Géhler.—The second . popular chamber concert of Herren 
Roesger, Hamann, Hering, Heintzsch, and Robert-Hansen, 
on February 28th, wasmost successful. Herr Roesger announces 
another set of six (subscription) concerts of chamber music for 
next winter.—On March 6th took place the twentieth Gewand- 
haus Concert, at which was performed Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise 
and the Peri,’ a work which had not been heard for several 
So the 8th the Meiningen band appeared at the last 

hilharmonic Concert. The programme was excellent, and 
the performances, under Herr Steinbach, quite up to his usual 
high standard. 

Magdeburg.—‘‘ Praise of Music,”’ a musical festal play in 
five pictures, connected by a poem, with music by Max Triimpel- 
mann, is a work of merit, and achieved notable success.—The 
‘‘Philharmonie ’”’ Orchestra, directed by Gottfried Griinewald, 
which gave its first concert, is a new feature here, all other 
local orchestral unions being private societies. 

Mannheim.—‘‘ Herbort und Hilde,” a three-act opera b: 
the Dresden composer, W. von Baussnern, contains mu 
characteristic music on Wagnerian lines. 

Munich.—The differences between the four court kapell- 
meisters have been settled by Hermann Zumpe remaining first 
at the Opera, whilsB. Stavenhagen will function exclusively 
as director of the Academy of Music. This arrangement 
affords complete satisfaction to local amateurs.—The very 
successful revival of Pergolese’s ‘‘ Serva Padrona” has been 
followed by that of Gluck’s ‘‘May Queen’? and Mozart’s 





‘¢Schauspiel Director,’ of which more particularly the first 
little piece, conducted by B. Stavenhagen, and exquisitely 
staged by E. von Possart, was received with genuine delight. 
—A new ‘“‘ Sinfonia da Camera ’’ for eleven instruments, strings 
and wind, by Wolf-Ferrari, created an excellent impression. 
—The Hésl Quartet produced a very pleasingly written 
Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 17, in @ minor (MS.), by Anton Beer- 


* Walbrunn. 


Vienna.—The Imperial Opera has to record a friendly re- 
ception of a one-act comic opera, ‘‘ The Dead Man,” text after 
Hans Sachs, music by Josef Forster.—The new “‘ Institute for 
the History of Music’’ has already received gifts amounting 
to about 3,000 florins, besides a quantity of books and music. 
—The local ‘‘ Brahms Monument” committee has invited four 
of the most distinguished sculptors, including the famous Max 
Klinger, to compete.—Karl Bruckner has been appointed vice- 
conductor of the Imperial Chapel to succeed Joseph Hellmes- 
berger, junior, who has been named first conductor.—The 
widow of Franz von Suppé has offered her husband’s complete 
art collection to the local town museum. It inéludes the 
popular composer’s musical manuscripts and a harpsichord 300 

ears old. 
Linz-on-the-Danube. — The eminent musical director, 
August Géllerich, who was chosen by Anton Bruckner as his 
biographer, solicits the loan of any letters, compositions, 
pictures, pamphlets, etc., connected with the life of the great 
symphonist, at whose biography he has laboured for some 

ears. 
Z Prague.—A very important and attractive novelty, Carl 
Bautzky’s Symphony in c minor, was produced by the 
Czechian Philharmonics, under Celarsky, with exceptional 
success. Of unusual interest was likewise an orchestral con- 
cert given by Ludwig Lostak for the exclusive production of 
works from his own pen, which are distinguished by genuine 
melody, originality, and masterly workmanship. _ 

Bale.—Yet another Symphony (No. 3 in c major) by the 
fertile Hans Huber has been produced with decided success. 

Paris.—The Gaité produced a three-act comic opera, 
‘« Le Billet de Joséphine.’’ The music, by Alfred Kayser, is 
fluent, but very prolix, and without originality.—The receipts 
for the eigh v Biogtried ”” performances at the Grand Opéra 
last January averaged 20,855 francs each. Wagner continues 
the biggest draw, especially ‘‘Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.”—At a Colonne Concert a Symphony in F by the late 
young composer, Léon Boellmann, produced an excellent 
effect, particularly in the spirited last movement.—An extra- 
ordinary scene was enacted at a Colonne Concert at the per- 
formance of Spohr’s & minor Concerto, No. 7. During the 
rendering of the finale calls were heard from the gallery, 
‘Down with Spohr! ”’ ‘‘ That’s too old!” etc., anda fright- 
ful tumult ensued, so that Burmeister put down his violin, but 
he was cheered with tremendous applause on his reappearance 
for, and after, the performance of Bach’s Chaconne.— Bizet’s 
‘‘ Carmen” has reached its 900th performance at the Opéra 
Comique since its premiére on 3rd March, 1875, an unprece- 
dented achievement within so short a period.—At the Lamou- 
reux Concerts a cycle of six ballads, ‘‘ Edith on the Neck of 
the Swan,” for soprano solo (Mme. Chassang), and orchestra, 
produced a very favourable impression, and the omission of 
two sections was much regretted. On the other hand, a violon- 
cello concerto by L. Abbiate, executed by the composer, 
elicited strong disapproval.— A Charles Gounod monument by 
A. Mercier will shortly be unveiled at the Pare Monceau. 

Brussels. Méhul’s merry little buffo opera, ‘‘ Irato” 
(successfully revived two years ago at the Paris 
Comique), was heard for the first time here, and cordially 
applauded.—The premiére of a delightful lyric work 120 years 
old is a rare event, as happened here in the case of Mozart’s 
“« Seraglio,” leaving out of the reqkoning a muddled rendering 
of the work in 1859. The perfect performance by the chief 
artists contributed greatly to the striking success of the 
beautiful and difficult opera.—At an Ysayé concert, conducted 
by Vincent d’Indy, a Symphony by Witkowsky was given. 

Rome.—The direction of the Conservatorio has been con- 
fided to neither of the fierce competitors, Mascagni and 
Sgambati, but to Professor Falchi. 
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Buseto.—100,000 fres., including 30,000 fres. from the 
town, have been subscribed to the Verdi monument, against 
about only half for the Milan statue. 

Florence.—The a Musical Institute numbers on an 
average about 240 pupils. 

Milan.—A one-act lyric drama, ‘‘ Wanda,’’ by Rodolfe 
Conti, obtained barely a succés d ‘estime.—Another one-act 
opera, ‘‘ Natale,” by Arturo Cadore, met with a more favour- 
able reception.—A ‘‘Suatyric Review,” ‘‘ La rava e la fava,” 
music by Noli, was also produced. 

Lisbon.—An operetta, ‘‘Tican Negro,’’ by A. Machado, 
director of the Conservatoire, was produced, and met with 
exceptional favour. 

Madrid.—The performances at the once famous Teatro 
Real have sunk so low that the subscriptions declined from 
1,700,000 to 300,000 pesetas, and the director felt compelled 
to return one-fourth of the subscription money. 


OBITUARY. 

Grorce B. Arnoxp, organist of Winchester Cathedral, 
choral conductor, and composer of numerous important 
works, aged 70.—Rupotr Boueincrr, musical director and 
composer of sacred music, born at Dresden in 1828.—James 
James, harpist and composer of the national Welsh tune, 
‘‘Land of my Fathers.’’— Dr. Junius Scuirrer, musical director 
of the Breslau University, composer and writer, born 1823 
at Krevese.—Professor Kart Umuavr, founder of the Zither 
School at Vienna, aged 77.—Camite Urso, lady violinist, 
eminent pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, aged 61. — 
ALEXANDRE Ivany, young Hungarian composer, in the 
hospital at Genoa.—WEISELSTORFER, excellent tenor, connected 
with the Dresden opera in the days of Schréder-Devrient and 
Tichatschek, aged 79.—Maxrre Henri Ponter (Piccotomint), 
composer of popular songs.—GrorGE Fox, vocalist and com- 
poser of cantatas (‘‘Jackdaw of Rheims,” ‘‘ John Gilpin,” 
etc.). 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Str ALEXANDER MacKENzIE’s new Coronation March, dedi- 
cated to and accepted by the King, will be performed for the 
first time at the Crystal Palace on Easter Monday, under the 
composer’s direction. Dr. Elgar is said to be writing a Coro- 
nation Ode. 





Professor C. V. Stanford's ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ”’ was 


announced for performance at Leipzig towards the end of last 
month. f 





Mr. R. Newman’s London Musical Festival at Queen’s 
‘Hall commences April 28th and ends May 3rd._The following 
conductors have been mentioned, Messrs. Nikisch, Saint- 
Saéns, Weingartner, Henry J. Wood, and Ysaye; also the 
vocalists, Mesdames Lillian Blauvelt, Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, 
and Ella Russell, Miss Alice Nielsen and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies; and the instrumentalists, Lady-Hallé, Dr. Saint- 
Saéns, and MM. Becker, Busoni, Hambourg, and Ysaye. 


Dr. William H. Cummings, principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, will deliver three lectures on “ British 
National Music,’’ with musical illustrations, on Saturdays, 
April 12th, 19th, and 26th. 


Schubert before he left the ‘‘ Convict ’’ school in 1813 com- 
posed his opera, ‘‘ Des Teufels Lustschloss,” and revised it in 
the following year. The composer gave the autograph revised 
score to Josef Hiittenbrenner in payment of a small debt, but 
it is said that in the year 1848 his servants lit the fire with 
the second act. The first and third acts are, however, in 
existence, and are now offered for sale by the owner, through 
Messrs. Augener & Co., London. The first act bears the 
date September 3, 1814, and the third October 22 of the same 
year, and both are signed by the composer. In the Breitkopf 
and Hartel critical edition of Schubert’s works (Series XV, 
Vol. I.), all three acts are printed. For the first and third the 
autographs here mentioned seem to have been used, but for the 
second act recourse must have been had to the earlier version. 





The coming coronation of King Edward VII. will be 
commemorated in many ways in Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. But already in Germany we hear of a special celebra- 
tion of that event. Herr Nicholas Manskopf, whose Musical 
Museum at Frankfort-on-Maine is well known, proposes to 
organise a British Exhibition of Portraits of living artists 
resident in the United Kingdom. He will, therefore, be glad 
to receive signed photographs with a few bars of autograph 
music. Such recognition abroad of British artists deserves note. 





Mention was recently made of the excellent concerts at the 
Winter Gardens, Bourhemouth, and of their enterprising con- 
ductor, Mr. Dan Godfrey, junior. On February 20th took 
place the 400th of these concerts, and on this occasion the 
municipal orchestra was specially augmented (21 extra per- 
formers). The pro e included Dr. ar’s brilliant 
Military Marches, ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance,’’ heard there for 
the first time. Mr. Dan Godfrey, it will be remembered, was 
concerned as plaintiff in a recent libel action, but although 
successful his personal costs amounted to a large ch 
—_ to defray a Camm, well known in musical circles, 
and especially at Bournemouth, appealed for subscriptions 
to British composers who have conducted works of Hr po 
at Bournemouth. There were hearty responses. Several 
friends also joined the movement. e sum collected more 
than covered the costs. The list of names of professional 
musicians who subscribed clearly shows in what esteem is held 
the conductor who has done so much for high art in Bourne- 
mouth. 





Mr. John Long is about to publish, under the title of 
‘‘The Operatic Problem,” a short account by Mr. William 
Johnson Galloway, M.P., of the systems under which opera is 
conducted on the Continent. The book will ulso embody a 
scheme for the establishment of a system of national opera in 
this country. 





The new ‘Irish Musical Monthly ’’ journal contains the 
first instalment of ‘‘ A History of Irish Music’’ by Mr. W. H. 
Grattan Flood. 





During the month of May Herr Ernst von Possart, Inten- 
dant of the Royal Theatres of Munich, and a distinguished 
actor, assisted by Herr Richard Strauss, will read ‘‘ Manfred ’’ 
and ‘‘ Enoch Arden” at the Queen’s Hall. 





A concert in aid of the funds of the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind will be given at Queen’s Hall on April 25th. Mr. 
August Manns will be the conductor, and Sir Hubert Parry 
will conduct his Ode, ‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.” The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will be present. Dr. Campbell’s noble 
institution deserves generous support. 





In 1891 Mr. Louis B. Prout, son of the distinguished 
Dublin Professor, Ebenezer Prout, read an interesting paper 
before the ‘‘ Musical Association,” entitled “A Neglected 
Aspect of Harmony,” while last year a series of articles from 
his pen on ‘‘ The Philosophical Side of some Laws of Har- 
mony” appeared in our columns. These have now been 
brought together in book “form, under the title ‘‘ Side-Lights 
on Harmouy,”’ and in our next issue we shall have something 


to say concerning the author’s thoughtful and independent 
treatment of so important a subject. 





At tho Royal Academy of Music the Goldberg Prize 
(Baritones and Basses) has been awarded to George Clowser, a 
native of London. The examiners were Messrs. Richard 
Green an] Frederick Ranalow, and Mdme. Hope Glenn (in 
the chair). The “ Sterndale Bennett’’ Prize has been awarded 
to Florence Reeves (a native of London). The examiners were 
Messrs. ee Lohr, Charlton T. Speer and Fountain Meen 
(chairman). The ‘‘ Llewelyn Thomas”’ Prize has been awarded 
to Thérése Grabowski (a native of Garelockhead, Dumbarton- 
shire). The examiners were Mdme, Amy Sherwin and Mr. 
Iver McKay; and the ‘ Evill’’ Prize has been awarded to 


George Henry Gardner (a native of London). The examiners 
were as above. 
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Novelties of Augener & Co. 
OVELTIES of published within the last quarter (continued). 
AUGENER & CO. pnt Pianoforte Solos (continued). ing 
Number. Pace 
ished within ’ KUHLSTROM, ERIC. THE PRIMULA SERIFS OF 
publis ed within the last quarter, PIANOFORTE ALBUMS, Second Series. A cclle:- 
Edition tion of Popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in 
Number. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). = s. a. an easy style, and advancing in difficulty trom 
. 5 Clementi’s first Sonatina in C, selected, edited 
BECKER, MAX. May Song. Salonstiick, Op. 24 3 — and partly arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom., C. :-— 
: : 5891 26 British M-lodies, with Preludes, in Easy 
—— Spring Fancies, Op. 25 ... a. Keys, arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom .,, net 1 6 
—— Bythe Lake. Tyrolienne. Op. 26 3— —— New Large Note Pianoforte School, initiatory 
to larger Pianoforte Schools, Edition B. Con- 
BORCH, GASTON. Deux Romances sans Paroles. tinental Fingering ... «- «net 1 6 
Op. 67. No.1, in D flat; No. 2,inA major each 3 — | 6570 LANGLEY, G._Pianoforte Seedents’ Chant of Tech- 
iene silts Bliaee nique and Theory. Boundin boards... net 2 6 
ene omer 7 MOFFAT, A. Bourrée et Musette 3- 
CZERNY, C. 24 Easy Pieces (the right hand part MUELLER, A. Etude Mélodique ‘ 3 
within the compass of five notes), Op. 777 :— yy 
A, Continental Finger! NEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A collection of 
3. English Fin oh me: #5 aye a Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most 
ities Ai Spe ina aa Bl ll cat det elementary » to ig standard; selected, 
edited, and fingered by Thiimer. C. i 
as |p tenon esa Country Scenes. 66092 Book 1Xa_ Higher Intermediate Grade. Sevies I. 
ASR COREEPENS ELOENS.. SIP. 53 2 14 Studies by Cramer, Czerny, Dvebler, Heller, 
1, Daybreak (Melody); 2, A Race; 3, Dance Hiller, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Loesch- 
> eged, 4 salted baited 5, On the horn, J. Schmitt, and Steibelt “_ .. net r— 
Lake re ... each 3 — | 6609 Book I1Xé. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. 
: 12 Studies by Bertini, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, 
ESIPOFF, areetn. Mazurka- Percnra —- 7 Hummel, Koehler, Loeschhorn, Mayer, and 
No. 1,inG minor ... ; ow 3 Pacher ... es “ se don net r — 
e 66102 Book Xa, Higher Intermediate Grade Series IL. 
——- Liebeslied. Op. 7, No. 2 3- 12 Studies by Berger, Bertini, Cramer, Haberbier, 
Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Loeschhorn, and Siei- 
6126 FOWLES, ERNEST. Studi Part-P belt one eve see Jes bes net z— 
the P.anoforte. C. hs 0% isi ae _ 2 6 | 96104 Book Xd, Higher Intermediate Grade. S-ries II. 
- a 13 Studies by Bich, Berger, Cramer. Czerny, 
GOUNOD. March and Soldiers’ Chorus (Fanfare et Sewanee i Rathisi. iam oat Loeschhorn, 
Ene K ne a ~¥: aM Monsniaenareascasasited 6611 Book XI. “igh Grade.” Series I. 11 Ry ra 
ric Kuhistrom : wee . eve se Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Koehler, 
The same, Concert edition. C. 5— and Loeschborn “at i — 
ek tay Fis Andantino in B flat, from Sonatina, NOLCK, A. Gavotte Amoureuse. Op. 31... 3—- 
134, _ 

. $ —— 6Melodious Pieces (Vortragsstiicke). Op. 51 :— 
KIRCHNER, F, Mazurka Styrienne. Op. 891 3- 2 gama Words (Lied ohne Worte) ... ~ 
——— Amoretten. Gavotte. Op. 898... = me > Severe eee (Oboe und Fagott) a = 

— c " 5: Frolic of the Gnomes (Die Heinzelminnchen) I— 
KRENTZLIN, R. Medora-Mazurka. Op. 6 : bee . Melodic Study (Etude mélodique) .. » 3=> 
KUHLSTROM, ERIC. Daisy Cuats, Acollection REINECKE, C. Pastoral Sonatina ... $— 

of easy Pianoforte ieces, varying in difficulty from 7 i i i 

Clementi’s rst Sonatina in C up to Senate easy SS ae * Pan Pipes. A series of Piano- 

Sonata in C major (intended as a sequel to Kuhl- Na. 5. Temne Gi itebia 

strom's Primula Series of Albums of very easy me's —. di Minuetto a 3 ‘ud 

original pieces), C. Series I. 3, bres di Valse < $i 1 3 ba 

16, Brunner. Spinning ie. I 4 . 3 

17. Kuhlstrom. Tyrolese Air ee SPINDLER, F. Quatre Valses. Op. 645 — 

18. Kublstrom, Volunteer March... nie No. 1, La Joyeuse, in D flat . . net 2— 

19. Burgmiiller. Bouderie (Rondo Valse). I— 2. La Coquette, inE — ... eee - net s— 

20. Kullak. The Little Huntsmen ... — 3. La Réveuse,inDminor ...  ... net 2— 

4. L'Insouciante, in E flat vs Pe net 2— 
poste SQUIRE, W. H.  Serenad Oo Pianof 

21. Chwatal. neato. is aaa OE RC al nage P. ne eof 

2. Burgmiiller. Finale G alop .. : Par Transcription by the Author : 4- 

23. Chwatal. Rondino ... Sok STOJOWSKI, S. Valse. Op. 12, fies . met 3— 

24. Reinecke. Shepherd's Dance y ee 

25. Burgmiiller. The Young Mountaineer tains PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

26. Reinecke. Rondino (Swallows on the shat I— MOFFAT, ALFRED. Six Easy Pianoforte Duets. 

27. Diabelli. Siciliano . I— (The treble part within the compass ot five 

28. Enckhausen. - Mazurka oie notes) :— 

29. A. Krug. Turtle Doves... I— 1, Fairy Queen’s Dance. Gavotte 2 6 

30. Th. Oesten. The Young Savoyard — 2. Little Waltz ie ad *'s 

31. Hummel. Minuet... os I 3. On the Lagoon .. ae se ree 2 6 

32. ‘Th, Oesten, Humoreske c— 4. Bourrée and Musette ...00 ave 2 6 

33- E. Pauer. Gavotte I— 5. Minuetto.. bak van tgs 2 6 

34. Kuhlstrom. Reverie... I— 6. Holiday March . coo 2 6 
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Novelties of Augener & Co. 


| 
published within the last quarter (continued). FORE IGN NOVELTIES. 
Pianoforte Duets (continue NFS SE 
dition ( * 5. d. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. oa 
umber. . : kgs 
REINECKE, C. Pastoral Sonatina. (The Primo ARENSKY. Op. 53 Six pieces. Each, 2s.: or complete 8 — 
within the compass of Five Notes) at .. 4— | BERGER, W. Op. 82. Suite in B flat net 6 8 
TWO PIANOFORTES. FOOTE, ARTHUR. Little Etude , oo 4 
8654 SOMERVELL, ARTHUR. Variations on an GODARD, B. Op. 148. Pianoforte Concerto i in B flat net 8 — 
Original Theme on ++ met 2 6 | JUON, P. Op. 18. Satyre und Nymphen. 9 Miniaturen 
each from 2s.to 3 — 
VIOLIN. AND PIANOFORTE. PACHULSKI. Oktaven Etude a -- 4— 
11373 DIABELLI. Sonata in F. Arranged from the 
Pianoforte Duet Sonata by W, Abert... net: rt — eae a Op. 8. Pianoforte Concerto i in E minor. Solo 
LITT, And ‘ flat, fi tie _ pen met . 3— 
saad mela “Gp. lee » . " poy .. 3 — | SINDING. Op. 52. Médlodies mignonnes we an —. S— 
MOFFAT, A. Bourrée et Musette ... 3— | — Op ss. Morceaux caractéristiques ... én -- 6— 
11566 MOZART. Sonata, arranged from the Pianoforte WACHS, P. Le Grillon ore ate “ oo ° Se 
Duet Sonata, Op. 3, No. 1,by W. Abert... net 1 — -| —— Petit Mignon we ose -— 4 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
GURLITT, C. Andantino, in B flat, from Sonatina, GLAZOUNOW. Op. 73. Ouverture solenelle  ... -- &— 
Op. 134, No. 2, Arranged by A. Nélck... 3— | SCHYTTE. L. wate a gees Niachte. Book I., 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR. 3 veseaen Pieces :— 7S. 5 kI |e 
gt - cele a et TWO PIANOFORTES. 
3. Whims oh » he a .. 4— | BERGER, W. Variations for 2 Pianos, in E minor .. 1 — 
num WE ha ten’. .  e= (s copies requived Sie petirmmnen) 
Op. 25. Meditation a ee) VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Op. 26. Humoresque ... -- 4— | ASHTON, A. Op. 86. Sonata No. 3, in G minor... -. 16 — 
INSTRUMENTAL. BEMBERG, H. Songe d’Autrefois w= 
HEIM, ERNST. ARENA. A Collection of Duets for COERNE, L. A. Schwedische Sonate net 6 8 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully ERB, M. J. Op. 2r. SonateinE minor. ou 
marked and annotated :— oO Suite in B flat is me 7 6 
118062 Book VIa. Duets up to the sixth position, by er Ain OR I aR NMR Be tie 
Hauptmann and Blumenthal a .. net x 6 | FUCHS, R. ,Op, 68. Sonate, in D minor Le 
5393 RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Old Chamber Music GOEDICKE. Op. 10, Sonate, in A major... -4— 
(Alte Kammermusik). <A selection of Canzones, St. SAENS-YSAYE. ee a étude en femee de 
Sonatas, etc. (da chiesa and da camera), for strings valse .. oe =net 4 — 
_ ee ee eee SCHAFER, D. Op. 4. ‘Spsiate, in D.. carat olin tn eae ae 
17th and 18th centuries ; edited and arranged :— TOMBELLE, F. O So ae 
Book III. (Biagio Marini, Carlo Farina, Giovanni STONE Ee Ds FNS 135.8 x) WD 
Valentini, Tarquinio Merula, and Salomone Rossi). VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
In Score -i Mi ove ows -. net 2— | BEMBERG, H. Songe d’Autrefois oe 
VOCAL. BOELLMANN. Sonate, in A minor... net 6 — 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. A Russian Lullaby. Song. net 2— | GLICKH, R. Sonate, in p oe 12 — 
FRANZ, R. In oS (Im — Song, PIANO TRIOS (P., V. and 1c. 
in C minor: . No, 566 , a” 2a feo 
in B flat minor:—G. No. 749 eee see at r= senaiiaiaat geo e* = - co lt Ane 
8914 MORGAN, ORLANDO. In Fairyland. Song Cycle, , a See ee ts. ey 
consisting of Songs, Duets, an’ Quartets, for Four JUON, P. Op. 17. Trio, in A minor mes Teac dog a 
Solo Voices (Soprano, manger Tenor, and 
Baritone), Voesi sexe... Ser a aati PIANO QUARTETTS (P., V-, Va. and C.). 
: FRANCK, RICHARD. Op. 33. In A major — 
8914a Words separately, per copy, net, 1d. ; per 100 net 3— : 
LUZZATTO. Op. 58. InBmajor ... oa es. OR an 
4363 SCHUMANN. The Mermaid. Chorus for Female SCHUMANN, GEORG. I 
Voices (in Five Parts). Tonic Sol-fa Edition, net — 4 n F minor kere 
SQUIRE, W. H. Thine Eyes. Song. Adapted STRING QUARTETTS (2 Vns., Va. and aC). 
from W. H. Squire's crlebrated Violoncello D'ALBERT. Op. tr. Ink flat te +. 20 — 
Serenade by Henri Léoni, No. ring flat. No.2 | | CHEVILLARD, C. Op. 16. Score, net, 8. ; Parts, net 10 
Wotte Regard. Mélodie ‘dapres is’ cities STRAESSER. Op.12. No.2. Score, net, 8s. ; Parts, net 12 — 
Sérénade pour Violoncelle de W. H. Squire. WINKLER. Op. 9. Score, net, rs. 4d.; Parts ... net 6 8 
wapenantn et Paroles de Henri a potas 2 fres. PIANO QUINTETT. 
Trois Ave). Bong. E. aed Foe ae (DePet g — | OTTERSTROM, Tx. For P., 2 Vns.,Va.andC.... net 20 — 
—— Phyllis and the Roses (Philis “et les Bry BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
Song. #.and Ff, .. .. Met 2— | RIEMANN, Dr. HUGO. Geschichte der Musik des r9ten 
— Unrequit d Love (Sérénade de Malice d'Amour). Jahrhunderts ad «w. met rr — 
Song. £. and /. +» Met 2— | ___ Grosse Competitions! eee. Vel L (Der Homophone 
BOOK ON music. Satz) « wet 18 — 
182 PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A. Lond. Harmony : RITTER, H. Al gemeine il'ustrierte + Encyklopadie der 
Its Theory and Practice. 14th Edition, with Musikgeschichte. Vol. I. om ~- net 6— 
Analytical Index, Demy 8vo. «» Bound, net 5 — Vol. V. os oe «- met 6— 





London : AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. | London : AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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TEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A Collection 
of Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most elemen- 
tary up to Concert Standard ; selected, edited and fingered 


by O. THUMER. 


Continental Fingering. Price per Book, net 1s, 
Ff pea 
Edition, No. 


660r Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. Gurlitt, 
Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and Duvernoy). 

6602 BookII. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kéhler, Czerny, 
gh Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, Loeschhorn, and 


6603 Book III. Higher Elementary Grade. Series I. (24 Studies 
by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loeschhorn, Gurlitt, 
Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, and Bertini). 

6604 Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade. Series II. (25 
Studies by Duvernoy, amie Bertini, Strelezki, Mayer, 
Hiinten, Heller, Burgmiiller), 

66052 Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Loeschhorn, A. 
Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller). 

66056 Book Vé. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalkbrenner, 
Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Berens, 
Loeschhorn, and E. Pauer). 

66062 Book Via. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (18 
Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt, 
Kohler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. vermin, Kalkbrenner, 
Laubach, Heller, Moszkowski). 

66066 Book VI4. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II. (16 
Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Heller, Kalk- 
brenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, Loeschhorn). 

66072 Book VIIa. Intermediate Grade. Series I. (15 Studies 
by Czerny, A. Schmitt, Concone, Loeschhorn, J. S, 
Bach, Berens, and Heller). 

66074 Book VII%, Intermediate Grade. Series I. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Concone, Czerny, Heller, Kalkbrenner, 
Loeschhorn, and J, Schmitt). 

6608a Book VIIIa. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 Studies 
by Czerny, Doehler, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Loeschhorn, 
and Steibelt). 

66084 Book VIIIé. Intermediate Grdde. Series II. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Czerny, Heller, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, 
Loeschhorn, A and J. Schmitt, and Steibelt). 

66092 Book IXa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (14 
Studies by Cramer, Czerny, Doehler, Heller, Hiller, 
Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Loeschhorn, J, Schmitt, 
and Steibelt). 

6609 Book 1X4. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (12 
Studies by Bertini, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, Hummel, 
Koehler, Loeschhorn, Mayer, and Pacher). 

6610a Book Xa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 
Studies by Berger, Bertini, Cramer, Haberbier, Hum- 
mel, Kalkbrenner, Loeschhorn, and Steibelt). 

6610 Book Xé. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (13 
Studies by Bach, Berger, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, 
Heller, Kalkbrenner, Loeschhorn, Pauer, and Steibelt). 

6611 Book XI. High Grade. Series I. (11 Studies by Clementi, 
Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Koehler, and Loeschhorn). 

6612 Book XII. High Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Cramer, 

; Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Loeschhorn, and 
Moscheles). 

6613 Book XIII. Higher Grade. Series I, (11 Studies by 
Chopin, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Loesch- 
horn, Moscheles, and Raft). 


(This Collection will be completed with Book X VJ.) 


‘*O, Thiimer’s New School of Studies for the planoforte covers a wide 
field, the work being intended for advanced as well as elementary pupils. 
phrasing ana fingering will be found at once finished and con- 

venient.’ ’—Musicai Opinion, January, 1902. 

* Contains reprints of some of the best specimens of their kind, of care- 
fully graduated aifficulty.”— Musica. News, February 8th, 1902. 

“ Plenty of excellent and well-arranged material has been supplied, a 
selection being made of the best studies by the best composers, the pupil 
thereby gaining pleasant variety "—Daity Telegraph, March 11th, 1902, 

“This New School will no doubt be in large request, for it will save 
teachers both time and trouble in making selections of studies for their 
pupils, and here they will find not only variety, but an order which is pro- 
gressive.""—Monthly Mus:cat Record, August, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO. 





Bigg A series of Transcriptions for the 
By EDWIN H. LEMARE. iy 


. GOLTERMANN. Berceuse. Op. 11 “hee @) wth pod we 3 
Guruitt. . Andantino. Op. 134, No. 2 ... eee ase 
-Moszkowski, From Foreign on Op. 23, No. 1. Russia 3 — 
'L. Nicopé. Chanson d'Amour... ove ue ae 
. L. Nicopé. La Pénitence ... ats dee I 
. L. Nicopt#. Canzonetta he 4-—- 
- MoszkowskiI. Minuet, Op. 17, No. 2. eee ow 4 
” STRELEZKI, Nocturno in A .. ss ont une ww 3 
Strevezki. Barcarolle “ - 3 
a 
3— 
3— 
3— 
3=— 
3 


CEs pPyvsrywnn 
PPP PET ROD 


10. StTRELEZKI. Menuet a l’Antique, en Re majeur 
11. EB. Scuttr. Solitude... + 
12. A.C. Mackenzie. Curfew. ae: 2. 

13. P. Pitt. In Memoriam. Op. 14, ee 

14. E, Det VALLE pe Paz. Arioso. Op. 26 .., ad 
15. A. StRELKzKI, Notturno, Op. 194, No.3... 


‘Edwin H. Lemare has transcribed A. Strelezki’s ‘‘ Nocturno in a’ 
and ‘* Barcarolle” The latter composition makes a particular'y attractive 
and unexacting organ solo, The | former, too, is not without its effective- 
ness, and is easy withal.”—The Musical Standard, July 20th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ECILIA.—A Collection of Organ Pieces in 
diverse Styles. Edited by W. T. BEST. 


No, s. da. 
5849 Book XLIX. Six Church Pieces by Edmondstoune Duncan 1 — 
5850 Book L. Allegro festivo (& flat), Allegretto (p flat), — Con- 


cert Fugue on a Trumpet Fanfare, by W, T. Best .. 1— 
585t Book LI. Twelve melodious and easy Pieces for ‘Organ 

students, by Ad. Hesse ... I_ 
5852 Boox LII. Prelude and yee D ‘minor) by Samuel Wesley : 

Fantasia (c minor), by Adolf Hesse... I— 


5853 Book LIII. Air with Variations, E. Townshend Driffield ; 
Capriccio “ La Caccia,” P. Fumagalli ; Prelude on the 
Choral ‘Wenn mein Stiindlein verhanden i ist,” J. L. Krebs 1 — 
5854 Book LIV. Festival Overture in B flat major, W. T. Best ; 
Prelude and Finale fugato in & flat major, Samuel Wesley 1 — 
5855 Boox LV. Christmas Fantasia, W. T. mane paren D. 


Scarlatti; Postlude, C, H, Rinck od I— 
5856 Book LVI. Fantasia, L. Cherubini ; Fugue ( major), G. E. 
Eberlin ; Canzone, D. Zipoli_ ... I1— 


Edited by E. H. TURPIN :— 

5857 Book LVII. Variations on an stig hemes tad E, H. 

Thorne ove oo I 
5858 Book LVIII. Quattro. Pessi. Op. 9 ‘By 0. Ravanello. 

(No. 1, Preludio Romantico; 2, Museen ‘auronmaanh 

3, Elevazione ; 4, Marcia Eucaristica)... ons I— 
5859 Book LIX. Six Organ Pieces by Fdmondstoune Dusen. 

Op. 42. (No. 1, Ave Maria; 2, ease) a om re 

Prelude; 5, Fugue ; 6, Postlude) ae wo f= 
5860 Book LX. Fantasia and Fugue (Ein O elstiick fir eine bas 

by W. A. Mozart. Arranged by H. Turpin... — 
6755 Booxs XLIX to LX., bound together, forming Cecilia Vol. v. 12 -- 


586: Boox LXI. Joh. Schneider, Fantasia and Fugue in p minor. 1 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





he apes VOLUNTARIES for the Organ. 
Select movements from the works of celebrated composers, tran- 
scribed by 
J. MATTHEWS. 
Net. 


5811a Book I. Schubert, Litany for all Souls’ Day; Henselt, s.d. 
Romance; Hebrew Melody, and Schumann, traumerci ... 1 - 
58115 Book II. Beethoven, Andante; Schubert, Andante; Valle 
de Paz, Adieu; Spohr, Blest are the nner and 


Henselt, Ave Maria “i r- 
s811¢ Book III. Schytte, Berceuse ; Schubert, Saintes “Haupt. 
mann, Romance ; Beethoven, Andante; Haydn, “ria .. 1 


5811@ Book IV. Schubert, Ave Maria ; Liszt, Consoiation ; Hebrew 
Melody, Passover Table Hymn; Menuelssoha, “Resigna- 
tion, and Weber, Andante from Sonata No. 4 we a 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 











